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Clara Barton, Lady of Mercy 


by Bernard J. Reines 


Characters in the book throughout the scene. Be- 

CLARA Barton hind the desk, facing right, sits As- 
ASSISTANT QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL SISTANT QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL 

RUCKER Rucker, a middle-aged, very tired- 
Ist BusInEssMAN looking man. He is examining a docu- 
2np BusINESSMAN ment. His male Secretary sits at 
AIDE upstage side of desk, taking notes. 
Mrs. SHELDON In chairs to right of desk are two Busi- 
Minna Kuprer NESSMEN. From right enters an A1pk, 
Dr. Lours Appia bearing some papers. He goes briskly 
JuDGE SHELDON to desk. 
OFFICIAL Rucker (Looking up; his voice reflects 
James G. BLAINE fatigue): Your figures are satisfac- 
PRESIDENT GARFIELD tory, gentlemen. (AipE hands him 
CHAIRMAN papers, which he glances over briefly, 
Ist DELEGATE and signs three separate sheets. A1DE 
2np DELEGATE takes them and goes quickly off right.) 

Scene 1 We'll have the contract ready for 

Sertine: An office in the War Depart- signing tomorrow morning. 

ment, Washington, the summer of 1st BustnessMAN (Rising): Thank you, 

1862. Quartermaster Rucker. 
Ar Rise: A Cuerk is seated behind the 2npv Businessman (Likewise): You'll 

table, facing down-stage, bent over an find our supplies are of the finest 

account book. He calculates and writes quality. 








Rucker: I trust so. But remember — 
This is wartime. Let us have speed! 
(Picking up another document and 
examining it) Good day. (The Busi- 
NESSMEN bow, put on their hats, and 
exit right. Rucker puts down the 
document, takes out a handkerchief 
and mops his forehead wearily. The 
Alpe reénters from right with a slip of 
paper. 

Aine (Somewhat embarrassed): Your 


pardon, sir . . . but there’s a lady 


been waiting in the corridor since the 
offices opened this morning. Has a 
pass from Surgeon-General Ham- 
mond to see you. Says it’s very im- 
portant, but won’t state her business 


to anyone but you. 

Rucker (Without looking up): I’ve no 
time for ladies. This is war. Send her 
to someone else. 

Awe: I’ve tried, sir — but she insists 
on waiting. She’s terribly deter- 
mined, sir — for a lady. 

Rucker (Annoyed): Well, what’s her 
name? 

Awe (Looking at slip of paper): Miss 
Clara Barton. 

Rucker: Barton? (Trying to recall) 
Barton. . . . Sounds familiar . 
Oh, yes. All right. I'll see her. 

Ape (Surprised): Yes, sir. (He goes off. 
Rucker returns to the document. . . . 
From right enters CLara BarRTON, a 
short, sturdy woman of about forty, 
with a shy but purposeful manner. She 
halts and glances about her timidly. 
The SECRETARY, with a nod, indicates 
Rucker. She smiles her thanks and 
approaches the desk, where she remains 
standing for a few moments before 
Rucker becomes aware of her presence.) 

Rucker (Rising quickly, as does the 


Secrerary): Excuse me, Miss Bar- 
ton. (Inspecting her with great inter- 
est) . . . You're the lady, aren’t you, 
who has been meeting the transports, 
and looking after the wants of their 
sick and wounded at the docks? 

Ciara (Hesitant at first, then firmly): 
Yes ...and.. . it’s on their be- 
half I am here. 

Rucker: Please sit down, Miss Barton. 
(She sits, after which the men do.) I 
haven’t much time, but I’ve been 
among the wounded . . . and the 
things they tell me you’ve done for 
them make you welcome here any- 
time. . . . What can I do for you? 

Ciara (After a moment, slowly): Quar- 
termaster Rucker . . . you can get 
me a pass to go to the front. (RucKER 
and the Secretary look at each other, 
astonished.) 

Rucker: To . 
ton? 

Ciara: I know it’s a strange request 
for a woman, sir — but it will mean 
the saving of many lives. 

Rucker (Shaking his head): I don’t 
follow you, Miss Barton. 

Ciara: The women of the North send 
me medical supplies and clothing to 
distribute to the wounded here in the 
hospitals of Washington. But I have 
seen enough to know that the time 
these supplies are most needed . . . 
is before the wounded get here. 

Rucker: What do you mean? 

Ciara (Passionately): You know how 
the war caught us unprepared. Our 
organized medical facilities are still 
too small to cope with such large- 
scale fighting. The result is, that 
many of our wounded lie untended 
on the battlefield for one day, two 


. . the front, Miss Bar- 





days, three days, before they are 
picked up. Then they must be shipped 
back to hospitals here, which means 
further delay. (Rising) By the time 
they can get proper medical treat- 
ment, infection has set in and in all 
too many cases, has reached a fatal 
stage. 

Rucker (After a pause, sadly): What 
can we do, Miss Barton? That’s war. 

CiaRA (Eyes flashing): We can take 
these medical supplies and food to 
the front! We can help the over- 
burdened army physicians give first- 
aid right on the battlefield, as soon 
as the battle is over — aye, even 
while fighting rages, if need be. The 
firing-line is the place for the sup- 
plies. That is where they can do the 
most good! 

Rucker (Thoughtfully) : It sounds quite 
sensible. . . . But you’re only a 
woman... 


CLARA (Quickly): I have the strength 
for the task, Quartermaster Rucker. 
. . « I’ve worked hard almost all my 
life. 

Rucker (With great concern): Miss 


Barton . . . you will be risking your 
life. Sometimes even men break down 
under fire—and you are only — 
(He stops.) 

Ciara: Day and night, in my ears are 
the groans of suffering men dying 
unfed and unsheltered. (Quietly) I 
have no fear of the battlefield. 

Rucker (Looks at her silently for a 
moment, then takes a slip of paper, 
writes on it, and hands it to her. 
Rising): This will get you to General 
Pope, Miss Barton — and he will 
see to the rest. (He comes forward, 
and holds out his hand.) God be with 


you. (She takes it gratefully, with a 
happy smile and, too overcome for 
words, turns and goes off right. 
Rucker and Secretary gaze after 
her admiringly.) 

CURTAIN 

” x * 

ScENE 2 

Serrine: The living-room of a small 
country house not far from Berne, in 
Switzerland, the summer of 1870. 

At Rise: Mrs. SHeipon, a kindly, 
middle-aged American woman, is 
straightening out the room. Soon she 
goes off right and returns with a 
comforter, which she places at the foot 
of the chaise longue. The sound of 
women’s voices off left makes her turn. 
Enter Ciara Barton and a young 
Swiss woman, Minna Kuprer, both 
smiling. CLARA is almost fifty now. 
Her hair is still dark and glossy, but her 
appearance is that of a person recov- 
ering from a severe illness. Her move- 
ments are slow and rather labored. 

Mrs. SHeipon: Clara! You’ve been 
out all morning. You’re not strong 
enough yet. .. . 

Cuiara: Oh, Abby, the countryside is 
glorious! Today — I feel I may really 
recover my health again, in time. Oh 
— may I present Mademoiselle Minna 
Kupfer, one of my new Swiss friends. 
(To Minna) This is Mrs. Sheldon. 
She and her husband have been 
sharing this house with me. Imagine 
— we've set up a little American 
household right here in Switzerland! 
(She laughs, and Minna joins in.) 

Mrs. SHELDON (After smiling, pretends 
to be strict): You lie down and rest, 
Clara Barton, or I'll tell the doctor. 
(CtaRA and Minna start towards 








chaise. Minna offers her arm.) 

Ciara: I can manage by myself, my 
dear. 

Mrs. SHevpon: I'll make sandwiches 
and tea. You stay with Clara, 
Minna. 

Minna (Smiling): Yes. (Mrs. SHELDON 
exits right. CLARA sits on the chaise; 
Minna puis a pillow at her back and 
the comforter over her legs, tucking the 
edges in.) 

Ciara: Thank you, dear. (Minna sits 
in the armchair nearby.) Well, how 
about giving me a French lesson? 
(Door knocker sounds off left.) 

Minna: Wait till I see who is at the 
door. (She goes off left and soon re- 
turns.) Some Swiss gentlemen to 
see you . . . a committee. 

Ciara: A committee to see me? Are 
you sure? I don’t know any Swiss 
gentlemen. 

Minna (Starting to left): I shall be 
happy to send them away. You are 
tired... . 

Ciara: No. .. . If they wish to see 

Minna: Yes. . . . But do not let them 
stay long. Your condition. . . . (She 
goes off left and returns with three 
men, tophats in hand. Their manner is 
formal. Their leader, Dr. Louis Ap- 
pia, has a thin, but wide and curly 
mustache, and thin, curly sideburns. 
The others are middle-aged, with me- 
dium beards of different styles.) 

Minna: Excuse me. I go help Mrs. 
Sheldon. (She goes off right. The men 
bow to her. When she is off, they turn 
to CLARA.) 

Appia (Bowing; speaks with a slight 
accent): Miss Clara Barton? 

Cuiara (Pleasantly): Yes. 


Appta: I trust you will forgive this in- 

trusion, when you know our errand. 
I am Dr. Louis Appia. We (He 

indicates his companions, who bow) 
are members of the International 
Red Committee, officially 
known as the International Commit- 
tee for the Relief of the Wounded in 
Wat. #68 

Ciara: Be seated, gentlemen. Draw up 
those chairs. 

Appta: Thank you. (7'he men take chairs 
and sit, with Appa nearest to CLARA.) 

Appia: Miss Barton, we have heard 
much about your noble work on 
behalf of the wounded and sick 
during your Civil War. 

Cxiara (Astonished): You . 
heard about me? 


Cross 


. . have 


Appia: Your deeds are known to many 


of us here in Europe. 

Ciara: Well, gentlemen, I am amazed. 
I had no idea... . 

Appia: Ah, but yes, Miss Barton. We 
hoped to meet some day the “ Angel 
of the Battlefield” — but we did not 
expect you would come to us. . . 
(After a pause, rises, with feeling.) 
Miss Barton, we are here to ask you 
—and surely you of all people can 
tell us— why your great United 
States, which exerted itself so mag- 
nanimously on behalf of its war 
wounded, has twice declined to sign 
the humanitarian Treaty of Geneva 
and thus failed to join the Red 
Cross. 

Ciara: Gentlemen . . . I’m afraid I 
can’t help you there. I must confess 
I. . . have never heard of you and 
your work. 

Appa (Shocked): Never heard of the 
Treaty of Geneva . . . never heard 
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of the International Red Cross Com- 
mittee? 


CiarA: I am ashamed to say so, but 


it’s true. 


Appia (After exchanging significant 


glances with his companions, shrugs 
his shoulders uncomprehendingly) : Well, 
then — in a few words: A Swiss citi- 
zen named Henri Dunant, who wit- 
nessed the sufferings of the wounded 
in the battle of Solferino, in the war 
between France and Italy ten years 
ago, published a book about it in 
1862. He told of things with which 
you are very familiar — the wounded 
lying around unattended for days 

. infection setting in . . . need- 
less loss of limbs and of life itself 

. because medical attention on 
an adequate scale could not be pro- 
vided immediately. . . . 


CuaRA (Reminiscently): The old 


StOEF.. . s 


Appta: This book created a sensation 


throughout Europe, and was trans- 
lated into several languages. Its pro- 
posals for constructive action met 
with a great response. In two short 
years, an International Conference 
assembled at Geneva by invitation 
of the Swiss Republic, with delegates 
from sixteen governments, including 
Great Britain, France, Spain, Prussia, 
Austria, and Italy. 


Ciara: Remarkable. . . . 
Appta: This conference shortly resulted 


in the calling of an International 
Congress, known as the International 
Convention of Geneva of 1864 for 
the purpose of considering the ques- 
tion of neutralization of the sick and 
wounded soldiers of armies at war. 
Again sixteen powers sent delegates. 





Two weeks of deliberations resulted 
in a document, signed then and there 
by authorized representatives of 
twelve governments, known as the 
“Treaty of Geneva for the Relief of 
Sick and Wounded Soldiers.” 
Ciara (With shining eyes): It scarcely 
seems possible! An _ international 
agreement. . . . How does it func- 
tion? 

Appia: We have brought you a copy of 
the treaty, and of our other litera- 
ture. (He turns, and the man nearest 
him hands him a book and pamphlets.) 
Read them at your leisure. (He hands 
them to her.) Briefly —the various 
governments agree that in wartime, 
all hospitals and all the wounded, all 
material and all persons employed in 
caring for the wounded, shall be 
treated as neutrals by both sides. 

Ciara (After a moment): That is a vic- 
tory of humanity. . . . But how can 
such hospitals and attendants be 
recognized? 

Appia: By the sign of the Red Cross, 
upon a white background. You will 
notice (He indicates flag) we have 
taken the flag of the Swiss Republic, 
and have simply reversed the colors. 
The Red Cross is the badge of mercy 
and neutrality. 

Ciara: Admirable — it is admirable. 
. . » But how does the Red Cross 
function within a country? 

Appia: In each land, a Red Cross so- 
ciety is formed, purely national in 
character — made up of and man- 
aged entirely by citizens of that 
country. In times of peace, each na- 
tional society busies itself with pre- 
paring large stocks of medical sup- 
plies. In the event of war — and only 
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then — these supplies are taken by 
official representatives of the Red 
Cross directly to the battle areas, 
and there put to use. . . . Should 
war break out, we of the Red Cross 
can leave for the front, with ample 
supplies, in three days. 

Ciara:Gentlemen . . . some such dream 
has lived in me ever since my first 
experience on a battlefield. To find 
that you have already accomplished 
so much, fills me with hope that man- 
kind, through the growing exercise 
of mercy, will yet make war upon 
war itself. 

Appia (With a sigh): We, too, try to 
hope so. ... But meantime... 
Miss Barton, why does not your 
great United States sign the treaty? 

Ciara: I... I don’t know... un- 
less it be through ignorance of what 
it represents. 

Appta: Not once, but twice we have 
presented it. In 1864 we took it up 
through your Minister to Switzer- 
land. Then, in 1868, through your 
distinguished Dr. Bellows. 

Cxiara: Dr. Bellows, who was head of 
all our war relief services during the 
Civil War? 

Appt: Yes. But even he failed. We had 
thought surely the American people 
would be the first to appreciate and 
accept the treaty. (Shaking his head) 
We do not understand why they de- 
clined. 

Ciara: I’m sure that, like myself, 
America as a country has not heard 
of the Convention or the Treaty. 
. . . It was doubtless referred to 
and declined by some one department 
of the government, or even some one 
official. It has never been submitted 


to the people. . . . (Thoughtfully 
glancing at the pamphlets) Y our litera- 
ture, I see, is in languages foreign to 
us... and thus has not reached 
our attention. 

Appia (Exchanging glances with his as- 
sociates): Ah — we begin to under- 
stand. (Pause.) Miss Barton, in the 
name of humanity, we appeal to you. 
Use your great influence. Take up 
this treaty of mercy once more with 
your government and your people. 
If you speak, they will listen. 

Ciara (Spiritedly): We are not a people 
to reject such a treaty. We need only 
to know. 

Appia (Rising, happily): Then you will 
act. . . . You will go back to Amer- 
ica, and make your countrymen un- 
derstand ... ? 

Ciara (Her face falling): Ah, gentle- 
men, if only I could go back now. 
But I am helpless. I — (She is in- 
terrupted by the entrance of JupGE 
SHELDON, a kindly American, whose 
face is troubled.) 

Ciara (Worried): Judge Sheldon — 
what is it? 

SHELDON (Breathing hard): Sad news, 
Clara. No one thought it would go 
so far. (Mrs. SHELDON and MINNA 
enter.) 

Mrs. SuHetpon: Henry — what’s hap- 
pened? 

SHELDon: I’ve just left our embassy. 
France has declared war on Prussia! 

Ciara (Horrified): War! 

SuHeLpon: Who knows where it will 
end? 

Appia (Sadly): So it is here. (To his 
companions, who have risen.) We 
must go. (Vigorously) Miss Barton, 
some time we shall take up where 








we leave off. But now (Bowing to all) 

. excuse us. The Red Cross must 

go into action. (He starts to left, but 

suddenly halts, and turns excitedly.) 
Miss Barton! 

Ciara: Yes? 

Appia: In three days, the Swiss Red 
Cross agents will leave for the front, 
with supplies. You, who have had so 
much experience on the battlefield — 
will you come with us and help? 

Mrs. SHeitpon: Oh, no — she can’t! 
(Cxara is silent.) 

Appta: And why not? 

Mrs. SHELDON: Because . . 

Cuara: I'll tell him, Abby. . . . Be- 
cause, Dr. Appia, I came to Europe 
for my health. I had suffered a col- 
lapse from too much work. My doc- 
tor has ordered me to rest. I am to do 
nothing, absolutely nothing, for three 
years. 

Appia (Dismayed): Three years! 

Ciara: Even then, I may not be fully 
recovered. It is less than one year so 
far. 

Appia: Then I suppose your coming 
with us is out of the question. But 
. . . the Red Cross treaty. . . . (He 
shakes his head sadly.) It is a pity, 
Miss Barton. We wish you a com- 
plete recovery. And now — au revoir. 

CLARA: Au revoir, messieurs. (The three 
go out quickly. CLARA sits down on 
chaise, lost in thought. The others 
watch her. Soon she rises, and walks 
across the room. Her figure straightens 
out. She seems to grow in strength 
and determination.) 

CiaRA: You heard. . . . In three days, 
before the first real battle is fought, 
they will be on their way to the front. 

Mrs. SHetpon: Clara! You can’t be 


thinking — 

Ciara (Halting): I can’t stay here, 
doing nothing . . . not now. (Pause.) 
I must get ready to go. 

Mrs. SHetpon: But, Clara — consider 
your health! 

Ciara (Shaking her head, slowly): I 
must go, Abby ...I must. (The 
others are about to protest, but her firm- 
ness of manner discourages them.) And 
if I live to return to my country, I 
will introduce the Red Cross into 
America. 

CURTAIN 
* * * 
SceNnE 3 

Settine: A room in the White House, 
Washington, Spring, 1881. 

At Riss: A thin, dry-looking OrrictaL 
with spectacles, is seated in chair at 
left of table, going over one of a small 
pile of papers before him. Seated at op- 
posite side of table is CLARA BARTON, 
now in her sixtieth year, though only 
her gray hair betrays her age. Her 
manner is alert and determined, but 
she is tense and worried just now. She 
keeps glancing off left, expectantly. 

OrriciaL (Dry, cold voice): Hm... . 
Seems you took this up with Presi- 
dent Hayes four years ago. There’s 
no record of any action. 

Ciara (Looking off left): None was 
taken. 

OrriciaL: And it was proposed twice 
before that — and rejected each time. 
(Shaking his head, mutters as if to 
himself) Dead issue. (CLARA gives 
him a quick, pained glance, then rises 
as JAMES G. BLAINE enters from left. 
The Orrictau also rises. BLAINE is a 
distinguished looking man just past 
50. He comes forward and extends his 
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hand.) 

Buiarne (Friendly, smiling): So this is 
Clara President Gar- 
field will be with us directly. I’m the 


Barton! ... 


Secretary of State, James Blaine. 
Ciara (Taking his hand for a moment): 

I am honored, Mr. Blaine. 
BLAINE: It’s I who am honored. Please 
(She resumes her seat. 
BLAINE takes the chair neat to her. The 
OrriciaL also sits.) The President 
and I have each gone over the ma- 


sit down. 


terial you submitted about the Red 
Cross. 

Ciara (Anzriously): Oh, Mr. Blaine — 
can you give me any hope? 

Buiaine (Glancing to left as he is about 
to say something, rises and says in- 
stead): Here comes the President. 
(Ciara and the OrrictaL rise and 
face left. Enter PrestpeENnt GARFIELD, 
followed by a male Secretary, who is 
still writing something in a notebook. 
GARFIELD is a tall, broad-shouldered 
man of 50, with a medium beard.) 

Presipent (Going to her with out- 
stretched hand, cordially): Miss Bar- 
ton again — after eighteen years! 
I’ve never forgotten you. No soldier 
of the Civil War ever could. 

Ciara: You are very kind, General — 
forgive me, I should say Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

PresIpENT: It will take me a little time 
to get used to that title. (To the others) 
We were under fire together. The 
fact that hers was an errand of mercy 
on the battlefield did not exempt her 
from attack. 

Ciara: And that’s why I’m here, Mr. 
President. To try to change such a 
practice. 

GarFrie._p: I know, I know. I’ve read 


your material. (SECRETARY says 
something to him in a low voice, and he 
looks at his watch.) Well, to business, 
friends. (He takes the middle chair 
behind the table. His Secretary takes 
chair at his left. The others resume 
their seats.) | find myself personally 
in complete sympathy with the aims 
of the International Red Cross. 

Ciara (Happily): Mr. President, I was 
sure you would be! You who have 
been a soldier, have seen how much 
unnecessary suffering the wounded 
underwent, beyond that caused by 
shot and shell. 

GARFIELD: The Secretary of State feels 
as I do. (BLAINE nods, as CLARA looks 
at him happily.) But . . .‘(CLara’s 
smile disappears) in some quarters 
there is strong opposition. If we could 
clear up some of the doubts... 
(He pauses.) 

Ciara: By all means let us try, Mr. 
President. 

GARFIELD: First, there is the fact, sus- 
picious to many of our legislators, 
that this very proposal has three 
times been rejected by our govern- 
ment. 

CLARA: 


rejected and once 
shelved, Mr. President. That same 
“argument” was used to prevent 


Twice 


favorable action under President 
Hayes, in 1877. But I have waited 
for a new administration, one that 
would consider the issue on its merits. 
. Meanwhile, I have been writ- 
ing, and talking, and doing whatever 
I could to spread the idea among our 
people. (She sits down.) 
OrriciAL: Mr. President, I consider we 
are wasting valuable time on an un- 
necessary matter. The United States 
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is at peace, and is going to remain at 

peace. Separated from Europe by 
one vast ocean and from Asia by an- 
other — our people free from mili- 
tary ambition — it is altogether im- 
probable that we shall ever again go 
to war. I propose that we decline, 
once for all, this Red Cross treaty. 
(Pause. Ciara looks anxiously at the 
PRESIDENT.) 

PRESIDENT: You have heard, Miss Bar- 
ton. I myself feel that we should 
nevertheless be prepared. But he 
voices the sentiment of many of our 
Congressmen and leading citizens. 
That is the one major objection I 
have everywhere encountered: We 
would be burdened with an unneces- 
sary organization. If only we could 
overcome that objection. .. . 

Ciara (After a pause, rising): Mr. 
President, I have for some time been 
giving thought to that, and I believe 
I have the answer. 

Presiwent (Leaning forward): You 
have? 

Ciara: Yes, Mr. President — and I 
know the American people will agree! 
(Inspired) . . . Why shouldn’t we 
be prepared, Mr. President, to come 
to the relief of the stricken in the 
great calamities of peacetime, as we 
are agreed we should do in time of 
war? 

OrrictaL (Annoyed and astonished): 
What! 

PRESIDENT (After a moment): Go on, 
Miss Barton. Explain. 

CLaRA: Ours is a vast country, Mr. 

President, subject to great calamities 

of nature. Seldom a year passes that 

the nation is not brought to utter 
consternation by the shock of fires, 


floods, or other unforeseen disasters. 

Like war, these events are entirely 

out of the common course. (Slowly) 

What have we in readiness to meet 

these emergencies save the good 

heart of the people and their spon- 
taneous gifts? (Pause. The Presi- 

DENT and BLAINE look at each other. 

The Orvictau is thoughtful.) 

BuainE: Miss Barton, are you pro- 
posing? . . . (He pauses.) 

Ciara: That the American Red Cross 
be organized to aid the wounded in 
time of war — and in peace to col- 
lect, receive, and distribute, through 
trained agents and nurses, aid to 
the sufferers in such public calamities 
as are too vast for merely local ac- 
tion! 

Buarne (Enthusiastically): It is a mag- 
nificent and humane idea, Miss Bar- 
ton. . . . But does the International 
Treaty allow of such an activity? 

Ciara: Each country’s Red Cross so- 
ciety is permitted to adapt its work 
to national conditions. That’s enough 
to go on, for a beginning. . . . Then, 
if the United States joins, I shall pro- 
ceed to offer a clear amendment to 
the International Treaty concerning 
such peacetime action. (She turns to 
the PRESIDENT eagerly.) 

PRESIDENT (After a moment, rises, as do 

Bane and the OrriciaL; the Secre- 

TARY continues to take notes): Miss 

Barton, you are a great woman — 

with a great heart. I think we shall 

meet with no substantial objection 

. when I recommend to the Con- 
gress of the United States . . . that 
it ratify the International Red Cross 

Treaty. . . . And I shall propose as 

President of the American Red Cross 
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. . . Miss Clara Barton! 
QUICK CURTAIN 
» * 7 
SCENE 4 

Sertinc: The hall in which the Interna- 
tional Red Cross Conference of 1884 is 
meeting, at Geneva, Switzerland. 

At Ruse: Delegates to the conference are 
filing into the hall in irregular groups, 
from the left. All are men, most of them 
distinguished-looking, well-dressed,many 
with beards and mustaches of kinds 
commonly associated with various na- 
tionalities. A few take seats at once; 
others remain standing, chatting. Two 
SeEcRETARIES enter and go to their 
seats at the table. From right, several 
men enter on the platform and seat 
themselves or stand before their chairs, 
conversing. . . . One of the men on the 
platform, the CHAIRMAN, goes to the 
speaker's stand, looks at his watch, 
and turns to the SECRETARIES. 

CHAIRMAN: We shall resume in a min- 
ute. (From right enter on platform 
Ciara Barton and a European 
NOBLEMAN.) 

A Deecate (On platform, bowing with 
accent): Miss Barton. (The others on 
the platform also turn and bow to her. 
Down through the hall, DeLeGcates 
turn to right, singly or in small groups, 
as the whispers run. She takes her seat 
near the middle of the platform. The 
others on the platform do likewise. The 
CHAIRMAN with a small gavel raps on 
the stand.) 

“HAIRMAN (Loudly): The conference 
will resume! Take your seats, please! 
Come to order, please! (The DE.E- 
GATES obey.) Before us now is an 
Amendment to the International 
Red Cross regulations, offered in the 


form of a resolution by the delegation 
of the United States of America, with 
the authorization of their govern- 
ment. (Pause.) To read the resolu- 
tion, I call upon the head of that dele- 
gation, the founder and President of 
the American Red Cross . . . Miss 
Clara Barton! (A pplause.) 

Ciara (Rises, goes to the stand, and 
reads from a paper firmly and clearly): 
“Resolved . . . that the Red Cross 
Societies engage in time of peace in 
humanitarian work analogous to the 
duties devolving upon them in 
periods of war, such as taking care 
of the sick and rendering relief in 
extraordinary calamities, where, as 
in war, prompt and organized relief 
is demanded.” (Brief silence, then 
buzz of conversation among the DE.E- 
GATES.) 

CHAIRMAN (Rapping with gavel): Si- 
lence, please. (The DELEGATES quiet 
down.) 

Ist Detecate (Rising): Mr. Chair- 
man. 

CHarMAN: Proceed. 

Ist De.ecate: I honor the sentiment 
of the amendment, but it seems to me 
dangerous to the welfare of the Red 
Cross societies. We are organized 
“for the relief of the wounded in 
war.” To add new duties, peacetime 
duties, would complicate the func- 
tioning of the Red Cross, and would 
weaken it. I am against the amend- 
ment. (He sits.) 

2np Devecate (Rising): Mr. Chair- 
man. 

CHARMAN: Proceed. 

2np De.ecate: I am for the amend- 
ment. It is a noble conception, and 
would strengthen the Red Cross, 











not weaken it. 


SHELDON (Among the DELEGATES, ris- 


ing): Mr. Chairman. 


CHAIRMAN: Proceed. 
SHELDON: As a member of the Ameri- 


can delegation, I should like to say 
that the American Red Cross already 
functions under this amendment. 
Young as our national society is, we 
have already aided the sufferers from 
great forest fires in Michigan and 
vast floods in our Mississippi and 
Ohio valleys. We are a country at 
peace, and expect to remain at peace. 
It is our work in these natural disas- 
ters that has already won for us a 
warm place in the hearts of the 
American people. If we withdraw 
from such activities, we should lose 
that place, and it would be impossible 
to maintain our organization. 


CHAIRMAN (Turning): Miss Barton, do 


you wish to speak? 


Ciara (Rising): I would only add: We 


help the stricken in wars — which 
are man-made calamities. How can 
we refuse to aid the sufferers from the 
calamities of nature? (She resumes her 
seat amid a profound silence.) 
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CHAIRMAN: If no one else wishes to 
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speak, we shall proceed to vote. 
(Pause.) All those opposed to the 
resolution . . . will so signify by 
raising their hand. (Two or three 
hands are raised, then lowered.) All 
those in favor of the resolution . . . 
will so signify by raising their hand. 
(The great majority raise their hands.) 
. . » The American Amendment is 
adopted! (Applause begins, but the 
CuatrrMaN holds up his hand and stops 
it. Then he turns to Ciara.) Miss 
Barton . . . (She rises) this amend- 
ment was your conception. Thanks 
to you, it becomes ours also. Of your 
practical efforts on the fields of war 
and disaster I need say nothing — 
they are known to all the civilized 
world. But on this happy occasion, 
may I address to you the words with 
which Europe traditionally pays 
tribute to the benefactors of man- 
kind: Clara Barton — you have de- 
served well of humanity! (Brief 
pause, then great outburst of applause, 
continuing as curtain falls slowly.) 


THE END 


Settine: A bungalow kitchen at eight- 


thirty in the morning. 


At Rise: Ropert, a determined young 


man of twenty-six, is discovered. He 
is wearing a long apron, an outlandish 


dust cap, and is chewing vigorously on 


an unlighted cigar. His sleeves are 








































rolled to the elbow, his arms and face 
liberally spattered with flour. He holds 
an egg high and drops it with a fancy 
flourish into a dish. Egg spatters and 
he wipes his eye with the corner of his 
apron. He repeats the egg dropping 
business with a second egg which misses 
the dish entirely and falls with a plop 
onto the floor. He surveys the egg with 
disgust. 

Ropert (Kneeling and wiping egg up 
with corner of apron): Doggone, I 
never knew eggs were so slippery. 
(Returning to icebox, he finds egg dish 
empty. He shrugs, and to call au- 
dience’s attention to unwashed dishes, 
balances egg dish with some difficulty 
on top of the stack. Shakes head dole- 
fully as he stands back and surveys 
unwashed dishes.) Unwashed dishes! 
Gosh, it seems impossible we could 
dirty so many! They’re beginning to 
haunt me in my sleep. (Crosses back 
to table, and taking up dish with lone 
egg in it, begins hunt for frying pan.) 
Now where the dickens do you sup- 
pose I put that frying pan after I 
cooked dinner last night? (Opening 
oven door and peering in.) Nope. 
*Tisn’t in there. Ought to be round 
here some place. (Sees frying pan 
handle protruding from under un- 
washed dishes.) Doggone, I forgot to 
wash it. (He reaches in under dishes 
and tries to pry frying pan loose, but 
no go. Losing his temper, he grabs 
handle of frying pan with one hand, 
steps back and closes his eyes.) I saw 
a guy do this on the stage once. 
(Counting slowly with eyes tightly 
closed.) One . . (Jerks fry- 
ing pan.) . . . Three! (In doing this 
bit of business, Ropert must actually 
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lift the frying pan up before jerking 
out; then only the dishes which are 
stacked on frying pan and which are 
meant to fall to the floor will do so. 
Rosert sticks his fingers into his ears 
and waits for the crash to subside.) 
Jumping catfish! This would happen 
to me! 

Ruta (Calling from living room off 
stage): Robert! What are you doing 
out there! . 

Rosert (Hastily picking up broken 
dishes and piling them into garbage 
can under sink): Nothing, dear. I — 
er, broke a couple of dishes. 

Ruts (Sleepily): Sounded to me as 
though you’d dropped a whole set. 

Rosert (Laughing emptily as he dumps 
last of broken dishes into garbage can): 
Yeah, it’s surprising how much noise 
a couple of dishes can make when 
they bounce off a floor. 

Rurtu: It didn’t sound to me as though 
they’d bounced. 

Rosert (Hurriedly sweeping up dish 
fragments): As a matter of fact, they 
didn’t. (Straightens rest of dishes in 
the sink and mutters to himself.) Well 
anyway, that’s one pile of dishes I 
won’t have to wash. 

Ruta (Calling): What did you say, 
dear? 

Rosert: I said I think it’s about time 
you got up. I’ve been up for hours. 

Ruta (Yawning): I am up, slavedriver. 
(Exclaiming) Oh, you sweet! You 
ran my bath for me. 

Rosert (Wiping inside of frying pan 
with apron): You used to run my 
bath for me when I was working. 

Ruta (Shivering): Br-r-r! This water’s 
stone cold! It’s like ice! 

Rosert (Pouring egg into frying pan 
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and putting over fire. Crackle cello- 
phane 6ff stage for frying noise): I 
know it. The pilot under the tank 
blew out last night and I guess I 
forgot to turn it on again. I took my 
bath cold. A cold bath’s good for 
you. 

Ruta (Through chattering teeth): You 
and Admiral Byrd! (Shivering) Me 
for a sponge bath! 

Ropert (Calling as he stirs egg in pan): 
Ruth? 

Rutu: What now? 

Rospert: That darn milk man left us 
two quarts of milk again this 
morning. 

Ruta: So what? 

Rosert: I can’t use more than one 
quart a day. 

Roto: You can use it up some way, 
dear. Why don’t you try making a 
pudding? There’s a good recipe in 
that book Aunt Agatha gave us for a 
wedding present. 

Rosert: Not on your life! The last 
time I made pudding, you said it 
tasted like wall plaster. 

Ruta (Laughing): Well, didn’t it? 

Rosert (Grinning, too): Sure; it was 
supposed to. It was cottage pudding. 

Ruto: You must have thrown in 
everything, including the roof. 

Rosert: Oh it wasn’t so bad, if you 
swallowed it fast. Say, can’t you 
hurry it up? The coffee’s boiled over 
four times already. 

Ruts (Entering from living room through 
the swinging door. She is an attractive 
girl of the secretary type, dressed 
smartly for work. She enters fluffing her 
hair): Well, Mr. Newlywed, now you 
know what it’s like to keep house. 
And you’ve had only a glimpse into 
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the intricacies of housekeeping. (She 
kisses him.) And how is my domes- 
ticated hubby this wonderful morning? 

Rosert (A trifle testily): I don’t see 
anything funny in the situation at 
all. It’s no fun keeping, house while 
you work at the office. 

Ruru: Don’t whimper, darling. A lot of 
other people in this town are in the 
same boat; and somebody has to do 
the housework. (Crosses to table. 
Rosert follows with egg and dumps 
egg from frying pan onto plate.) 
M-m-mm! Scrambled eggs! Darling, 
where are the flowers? 

Rosert: I guess I forgot to pick them. 

Ruta: Well, it doesn’t matter. (Pick- 
ing up piece of crisply black ham 
off plate.) The ham’s a little burnt 
again this morning, dear. 

Rosert: Can I help it if the darn stuff 
burns? It’s a wonder everything isn’t 
burnt. (Crosses back to stove and grabs 
coffee pot. Lets go of it and blows on 
his fingers.) Doggone it! That’s the 
fifth time this morning I’ve burnt 
myself on this coffee pot! (Picks up 
coffee pot with corner of apron and 
crosses back to table.) 

Ruta: Why don’t you use the holder? 
It’s in that side drawer. 

Rosert (Putting coffee pot on table): 
I couldn’t find it. One of these days 
I’m going to blow up! I couldn’t gét 
that darn stove working right. Some- 
thing’s wrong with the gas line. 

Ruta: Why don’t you call the gas com- 
pany, dear, and ask them to come 
and fix it? 

Rosert (Angrily as he picks up coffee 
pot and burns himself again): What do 
you think I spent all yesterday after- 
noon doing? (Mimicking in falsetto) 
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Yes, sir. We'll have our Mr. McGon- 
nigal stop in and fix it for you today. 
Ruts (Sitting in chair left and holding 
cup up for coffee): Well, maybe the 
poor man has so much to do that — 
Rosert (Blowing up): He has so much 
to do! Say, how about wasting a 
little of that sympathy on me for a 
change. I’ve slaved in this kitchen 
from morning to night — (Realizing 
that she is staring at him with a half 
smile as he pours from coffee pot into 
her cup.) What’s the matter now? 

Ruta (Looking into her coffee cup): 
Isn’t the coffee a trifle weak this 
morning, dear? It looks like water to 
me. 

Rosert (Opening lid and peeking into 
coffee pot): Gosh, it is water. I must 
have forgotten toe put in the coffee. 

Ruts (Searching over table): Well, 
never mind, darling. Coffee’s bad for 
the nerves anyway. But where’s the 
toast? (Looking up) No toast? 

Ropert (Reaching down and lifting 
plate of burnt biscuits): I didn’t get 
down to the store in time last night 
to get any bread. (Poking biscuits 
at her) So I made these. 

Ruts (Taking one and gazing at it with 
doubt): What are they? 

Rosert (Miffed): Biscuits. What do 
they look like? 

Ruta: Well... 

Rosert: I followed that recipe in your 
cook book. (As Rutu puts one in her 
mouth and tries to sink her teeth 
through it.) What are you making 
such a face about? 

Rurtu: Nothing dear, only . . . 

Rosert (Glaring): Only what? 

Rutu: Are you sure you didn’t put 
cement instead of flour in them? 


They’re rather heavy. (Laughing) 
What are they? Groom’s biscuits? 
(As Rosert begins to sulk) There, 
there, Mama didn’t mean to hurt its 
little feelings. 

Rosert (Almost cracking his teeth on 
one — make loud crunching sound off 
stage): I don’t think they’re so darn 
bad myself. Dentists say it’s good for 
your teeth to chew something hard. 
And anyway, they’re better than the 
first biscuits you made. 

Ruta (Pacifying): Of course they are, 
darling. (Dunks hers in her cup) 
Mama was only fooling. 

Rosert (Weighing his in his hand): | 
guess they are pretty bad. The recipe 
said one teaspoon of baking powder, 
but Pete Morris came over and bor- 
rowed ours yesterday and he hasn’t 
brought it back yet. I guess leaving 
out the baking powder would make 
a difference in the biscuits, eh? 

Ruts (Patting his arm sympathetically 
with one hand, and putting biscuit into 
her mouth with the other): You poor 
darling. I really do feel terrible, 
leaving you here to do all the house- 
work. I know how much you hate it. 

Rosert (Off hand): Oh, I don’t know. 
If there wasn’t so much to do, I'd 
kind of like it for a change. It’s like 
camping out, sort of. 

Ruta (Giving up biscuit as a bad job): 
Camping out is right! Never mind, 
sweet. It'll soon be over. I saw Mr. 
Reynolds yesterday, and he says you 
may be called back any day now. 

Rosert: Yeah, I know. Part of the 
plant went back to work yesterday. 
Our department might be next. 

Ruta: Why Robert, aren’t you eating 
any eggs this morning? 
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Rosert (Looking down at egg spot on 
his apron): I — er, had mine already 
this morning. (Hurriedly) How do 
you like your scrambled egg? It 
started out to be fried sunny-side up; 
but something went wrong and it 
came out scrambled. 

Ruta (Hastily dabbing at her mouth 
with napkin and rising): I liked it 
fine, darling. (Glancing at wristwatch) 
Now I’ve got to rush or I'll be late 
for the office. Ducky, did you do that 
little ironing I laid out for you 
yesterday? 

Rosert: Ironing? Doggone it! I forgot 
all about that! Completely slipped 
my mind, what with that cockeyed 
gas company and everything. 

Ruta: It doesn’t matter, really. (Sigh- 
ing) I suppose I can wear this blouse 
over again. (Exiting through swing- 
ing door) It’s not very dirty anyway. 

Rosert (/rritably): I don’t see what's 
the use of my getting up so early to 
cook a breakfast nobody eats. You'll 
ruin your stomach if you don’t eat. 

Rutu (Entering with coat on and cocking 
hat into place): You mean I'll ruin it 
if I do eat. 

Ropert: Now there you go again . . 

Ruta (Patting him on cheek) : 1 was only 
kidding, ducky. (Pivoting) How do 
I look? 

Rosert: Gosh, Ruth, you look prettier 
every day. It gets me how you women 
can go without eating and not look 
washed out. 

Ruta (Drawing on her gloves): It’s a 
secret, darling, for women only. Now 
don’t forget what I told you to tell 
the butcher. 

Rosert: Butcher? What about the 

butcher? 


Ruta: Oh Robert, you’ve forgotten 
already. I said to tell him the meat 
he’s been giving you lately is always 
spoiled. He’s taking advantage of you 
because you're a man. 

Rosert (Bristling): Nobody’s taking 
advantage of me. 

Ruta: And I also want you to tell Mr. 
Smaltz that those last tomatoes you 
bought from him had kerosene all 
over them —or something. They 
tasted terrible. 

Rosert: Aw, Ruth, you know I can’t 
argue with the tradesmen like you. 
Gosh, they’ll think I’m an old 
woman! 

Ruru: Nonsense. If you don’t bawl 
them out every once in a while, 
they’ll take advantage of you. (Start- 
ing for living room door) Now I’ve got 
to run. Goodbye, sweet. See you at 
lunch time. 

Rosert: O.K. I’ve got to start on those 
confounded dishes, and eggs are sure 
hard to wash off a plate after they 
stand awhile. 

Rutu (As she exits through door to 
living room): Try washing them in 
cold water. Goodbye, dear. I’m re- 
lieving Daisy today, so I'll be home 
at eleven-thirty. Try and have lunch 
ready on time, will you, sweet? 
(Exits.) 

Rosert: I will, ducky. (As door slams 

off) I will . . . (Looking at stove 

vehemently) . . . if I ever get this 
darn stove to working right. (Goes 
to wall telephone and dials number.) 

Hello, Consolidated Gas Company? 

This is twenty-one forty-two Rock- 

ford Road. You said you were going 

to send a man out to fix our stove and 


— Mr. McGonnigal? No, I haven’t 







































































































































































seen hide nor hair of your Mr. 
McGonnigal. You sent him out 
yesterday? You say he did call and 
there was nobody here? Lady, I hate 
to accuse you of fibbing but — Four 
o'clock? (Wind out of his sails) Oh, 
I must — er, I mean, my wife must 
have been down at the grocery store. 
Well look, I'll be here all day today. 
If your Mr. McGonnigal will call 
about — What! He can’t get around 
here today? Well, what am I going to 
do? The darned stove won’t work and 
— Qh, rats! (Hangs up phone an- 
grily, turns and kicks front leg of stove. 
Stove collapses.) Ye gods! Now what! 
(Kneels down to put leg back on, when 
Petre Morris comes to screen door and 
knocks. Pere is a young man about 
Ropert’s age. He is the next door 
neighbor and like Ropert ts doing the 
family housekeeping while out of work. 
He is wearing a very fancy little apron 
and he too is in his shirtsleeves. He 
peeks through screen at Rospert who 
is trying hard to hold stove up and at 
the same time put the leg back on.) 
Pere: Hi, neighbor, I brought your 
baking powder over. 

Rosert (Looking up and beckoning with 
his free hand for Petr to enter) : Hello, 
Pete. You’re just in time to give me 
a hand with this so-and-so stove. 
Come in, come in. 

TE (He enters and puts baking powder 
on table, then kneels beside RoBert 
and tries to help): My stove broke 
down yesterday. The confounded 
things are more trouble than they’re 
worth. When I get back to work I’m 
going to buy an electric. (Holding 
stove up) Now, while I hold it, you 
slip the leg on. 


Rosert: Thanks, Pete. Hold her just 
a little more to the left. (As Pere 
moves stove to right) No, left, left. 
(PETE moves stove other way.) Wup! 
Too much. Just a little more to the 
right. . . . Easy. . . . Holdit while 
I slip the leg on. I think it slips on. 
Yeah. (Slipping leg on but unknow- 
ingly gets hand under it when Pere 
sets it down.) Now. Let her down 
easy. (Trying to jerk hand free) 
Ou-u-ch! Lift her up again! Quick! 
Lift her up again! 

Pete: What now? 

Rosert: I’ve got my hand under the 
confounded leg! 

Pere: Gosh! Wait a minute. I'll lift 
her up again. (Lifting.) How’s that? 

Ropert (Jerking hand from under leg 
and sucking it noisily): Wow! What a 
life! (Pere is about to lower stove, when 
leg again falls off. As Pere holds stove 
Rosert shows his disgust.) Of all the 
— (Kicks at stove but accidentally 
kicks Pere on the shin.) Oh, I’m 
sorry, Pete. I didn’t mean to kick 
you. 

Pete (Letting go of stove, which imme- 
diately collapses, and dancing about 
on one foot): Ouch! Ouch! Ouch! Oh, 
my shins! Why the heck don’t you 
look where you’re kicking? Oooooo! 
Next time I come over I'll wear shin 
guards. 

Rosert (Helping Pere to chair): I said 
I’m sorry. I guess I lost my temper 
for a minute. It was an accident, 
Pete, honest it was. 

Pete (Good-naturedly): Okay. Forget 
it. I shouldn’t have had my foot 
there in the first place. (Limping 
back to stove) It'll be all right in a 
minute. (Both look at wrecked stove 
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and sigh dolefully.) 

Rosert: You know, Pete, if I’d ever 
thought this housekeeping business 
would be anything like this — 

Pere: I used to think working at the 
factory was tough — (Wags his head 
slowly) — but this cooking and wash- 
ing dishes, and ironing — it’s getting 
me down. 

Ropert: You and me both. (Both go 
back to putting leg on stove.) Hold 
her a little higher, will you, Pete? 
Whoa! That’s fine. (Slips leg on) 
Now you can let her down. 

Pere (Letting stove down and backing 
away with satisfaction): Well, that’s 
that. 

Rosert: No it isn’t. I’ve still got to do 
something about these confounded 
pipes. She doesn’t seem to be getting 
enough gas. 

Petre (Absently): Maybe your spark 
plugs need cleaning. 

Rosert: No, I don’t think — say, this 
isn’t an automobile. 

Pere (Laughing): That’s right. For a 
minute I forgot. Why don’t you get 
the gas company to fix it? 

Ropert (Taking hammer, pliers and a 
screwdriver from drawer): Don’t men- 
tion gas company to me. I put in a 
good part of yesterday trying to get 
a guy named McGonnigal to come 
out here. (Taps experimentally on 
pipe.) 

Pere: Fooling with a gas stove is a 
pretty dangerous business. 

Rosert (Tapping pipe behind stove): 
Pooh. I can do it with my eyes 
closed. 

Pere: I knew a guy once in Schenectady 
who fooled with a gas stove. 

Ropert (Sticking his head from behind 


stove): Yeah? What happened? 

Pere (Airily) Oh, nothing much. He’s 
in California now. ... (RosBert 
ducks his head back behind stove.) . . . 
Convalescing! 

Rosert (Pops his head from behind 
stove): Convalescing! (Shrugging it 
away.) Well, maybe he didn’t know 
anything about a stove. (Starts 
pounding on pipe) I think this is the 
main gas line. 

Pere: Gosh, I almost forgot what I 
came over here for. 

Ropert (Sticking his head from behind 
stove. He now has two black streaks 
down each side of his face from box of 
minstrel black which is hidden behind 
stove): What did you say, Pete? 

Pete: I said I nearly forgot what I 
came over here for. I wanted to ask 
you if you had a good recipe. 

Rosert: Recipe for what? 

Pere: For making biscuits. 

Rosert: Biscuits? 

Pete: Yeah. You know, baking powder 
biscuits. I got a mild razzing from 
the wife this morning before she went 
to work on the biscuits I baked. 

Rosert (Pleased to find somebody else in 
the same boat): Yeah? You don’t say? 

Pere: Yeah. Funny part of it was, I 
used her own recipe; only the recipe 
said one teaspoonful of baking 
powder, and I naturally figured that 
if one teaspoonful will make good 
biscuits, three teaspoons ought to 
make colossal biscuits. 

Rosert (From behind stove): And were 
they colossal? 

Pere: Were they? Boy, they were 
gigantic! They puffed up so big I had 
to pry ’em out of the oven. And when 
I stuck a fork in ’em they exploded 
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like a balloon tire! Wow! Did I get a 
razzing! 

Rosert (Crawling from behind stove. 
He now has two more streaks of black 
on his face): You’ve got nothing on 
me. I got a razzing too over the 
biscuits J baked; only my biscuits 
turned out to be compressed pieces 
of cement. J didn’t use any baking 
powder at all. (Pointing to table.) 
There’s some on the table. Help 
yourself. 

Pete (Crosses to table and tries his teeth 
on one of the biscuits. Crunching 
sound from back stage as he pretends 
to bite through it): Wow! (Jerks 
biscuit from mouth) There goes my 
filling! (Weighing biscuit in his hand.) 
Anyway you can use ’em to patch 
up those holes in your driveway. 

Rosert: Maybe we ought to tear our 
recipes in half, then you use one half 
of mine and I'll use the other half of 
yours. That way we might reach a 
happy medium. You’re welcome to 
my recipe if you want it. It’s in that 
drawer in the table. 

Pete (Dropping biscuit on plate, which 
breaks): No thank you. Woop! I’m 
sorry. (Holds two halves of plate up.) 
I guess I dropped that biscuit too 
sudden like. I’ll bring you one of ours. 

Rosert (Ducking back behind the stove): 
Oh no you don’t! The fewer dishes, 
the less dishwashing I have to do. 
Break ’em all if you want to. I’ve 
been trying to talk Ruth into getting 
paper plates. Then we could throw 
em away after they get dirty. 

Pere: Say, that’s a swell idea. (Looking 
at his watch) Hopping tadpoles! Ten 
o'clock! I’ve got my washing to take 
in and a cake to bake. (Starting for 


screen door) Have you got a good cake 
recipe? (As Rosert sticks*his head 
from behind stove and is about to speak, 
he glances toward biscuits on table.) 
Never mind, I'll use my own. (Ezits.) 

Rosert: See you in the funny papers. 
(He ducks back behind stove and backs 
out dragging a long piece of pipe with 
him. This bit of business he repeats 
and each time he backs out his face is 
just a little blacker. He is backing out 
for the third time when the SALESMAN, 
a loud-speaking young man in a 
brightly-colored suit, knocks heavily on 
the screen door.) (Dropping pipe.) 
Now who in blazes can that be? 
(Goes to door and glares through 
screen.) Well? What do you ‘want? 

SaLesMAN (Brightly): Hello, Amos. 
Tell the boss of the house I'd like to 
bandy a few words with her. 

Rosert (Testily): I’m the boss of this 
house, and my name isn’t Amos. 
What do you want? 

SALESMAN: Well knock me down and 
step all over me. I sure thought you 
was a colored boy. (Laughs loudly) 
Honest, boss, you could sure pass for 
Uncle Tom with that face. 

Rosert (Stroking his face and looking 
at black with surprise. Almost hissing 
at SALESMAN): Well, you'll be passing 
for little Eva if you don’t get on with 
your business. What do you want? 

SALESMAN (Wiping smile from his face 
and going into singsong canvass 
speech): Oh yeah, I forgot. (Brings 
vacuum cleaner out of hiding.) Madam, 
I represent the Omar Vacuum Prod- 
ucts Incorporated. You have been 
recommended to me by a friend — 

Rosert (Interrupting): What friend? 

SaLesMAN (Holding up a hand for 
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silence): Don’t interrupt, please. 
You'll make me forget the whole 
cockeyed spiel. ... Now where 


was I? 

Rosert (Prompting with a sigh): You’d 
just been recommended to me by a 
friend. 

SALESMAN: Oh yeah. ... And your 
friend stated that she was more than 
pleased with her Omar Vacuum 
Cleaner and suggested that I drop in 
on you, Madam, and have a little 
chat — 

Rosert: I wouldn’t be interested. 

SaLesMAN (Pushing the door open a 
little and sticking his foot in): That I 
have a little chat with you concern- 
ing the marvelous uses of the Omar 
Vacuum Cleaner, which I, Madam, 
have the honor to represent. 

Rosert (Pushing against door angrily) : 
I said I wouldn’t be interested! 
Now take your foot out of that door 
before I brain you. 

SALESMAN (Backing away from Ros- 
ERT’S angry gesture with a hammer): 
All right, my friend, all right. I can 
take a hint. (Backs off porch.) Wow! 
What a disposition! 

Ropert (Snatching up pipe angrily): 
Pests! (Crawling under stove.) Uncle 
Tom, hey? In another minute he’d 
thought I was Simon Legree. (Hold- 
ing pipe against wall.) Now let’s see, 
this pipe goes here . . . I guess. And 
this must turn on the gas... I 
think. (Crawls in under farther.) 
Yeah, it does turn on the gas. (Hiss- 
ing sound.) Now we're getting some 
place. (Slightly muffled.) Kinda dark 
back here. Guess I'll have to light a 
match to see what I’m doing. 
(Scratches match on the back of his 
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trousers. Hissing sound continues.) 
Doggone it. That was a nail. (Feels 
in back pocket.) Ah-h! Here’s a 
match. (Starts to strike it when tele- 
phone rings.) Now what? (Backs out 
angrily, goes to telephone.) It’s a won- 
der some people — (Taking down re- 
ceiver.) Hello . . . What? Dol want 
to go on a real estate trip? (Mimick- 
ing voice at other end in one key.) No, 
I don’t want to go on a real estate 
trip. (Angrily.) If you pests would 
leave me alone for a little while, I 
want to fix a stove! (Hangs up re- 
ceiver.) Or try to. (To audience.) 
Now where in blazes would I get 
time to go on a real estate trip? 
(Telephone rings again.) Go ahead 
and ring your fool head off. I’m not 
answering any more telephones to- 
day! (All this time the gas can be 
heard escaping from behind the stove. 
Rosert glances at his watch.) Holy 
mackerel! Eleven o'clock. (Dives 
under stove.) I better get this con- 
traption back together before Ruth 
gets home, or there'll be an (Lights 
match.) explosion. (There is a loud 
report and much smoke, and Rosert 
backs out with his dust cap on one side 
and generally disheveled. He looks 
more like a negro now than ever. A box 
of dust hidden behind stove into which 
something flat is dropped, and an ex- 
ploded balloon off stage will do the 
trick.) Of all the — (Kicks stove while 
he is sitting under it and with a grim 
expression starts banging pipe vehe- 
mently.) Now I am mad! (From now 
on he works with a determined expres- 
sion and fairly flings the stove together. 
He then tries it out.) There! It works! 
Well, that’s that. (Crosses to table and 








starts to gather dishes.) Gosh, I won’t 
have time to wash these dishes. 
(Looks about wildly then crosses to 
icebox and stacks dishes inside.) Now 
what to get for lunch. (He rummages 
blindly behind dishes and after a little 
difficulty, brings out a large dish upon 
which sit two lonely little pork chops. 
Stares at them dolefully and holds 
them up for inspection.) Pork chops, 
how you have shrunk! (Shrugs and 
returning to stove puts pork chops in 
frying pan over fire. A sizzling sound 
is made off stage by crumpling cello- 
phane when Rosert turns the flame 
higher.) Now let’s see, pork chops 
. . . | won’t have time to go to the 
store. Gosh, I guess I'll have to make 
some more of those biscuits. (Just 
then Mrs. Murpuy comes to screen 
door with a parcel. She is a motherly 
Irish woman, plump and goodnatured. 
She knocks.) 

Mrs. Murpuy: Hello in there! Any- 
body home? 

Rosert (Going to door): Oh, hello Mrs. 
Murphy. Come in, come in. 

Mrs. Murpuy: Shades av Mither 
Macree! (As she starts back at Ros- 
eRT’s black face.) And who would 
ye be? Is it a house-man or a gar- 
dener, ye are? 

Ropert: Quit your kidding, Mrs. 
Murphy. I’m Robert. 

Mrs. Mourpuy: Faith, an’ I’d niver 
av knowed it! Man, how ye have 
changed! 

Rosert: If you mean this black on my 
face, I’ve been fixing the stove. 

Mrs. Murpny (Laughing): I’m thinkin’ 
’tis the stove that’s been fixin’ you. 
(Holding out parcel) Here, I’ve 
brought yez the loaf av bread Mike 


borrowed from yez last week. 

Rosert (Taking the bread): Thanks, 
Mrs. Murphy. You’ve just about 
saved my life with this bread. With- 
out it I'd have had to make some 
biscuits. 

Mrs. Murpuy (Laughing): Shure an’ 
if your biscuits is annything loike 
Mike’s, ’tis the life av that pretty 
wife av yours I'll be savin’. 

Rosert: Has Mike gone back to work? 

Mrs. Murpny (Takes knife from Ros- 
ERT who is sawing loaf into huge 
chunks and cuts loaf herself. Robert 
takes bottle of milk from icebox and 
puts it on table with two glasses): He 
has that; and ’tis glad I am to be 
back in me own kitchen doin’ me 
own cookin’ again. A kitchen’s the 
place for a woman. A man’s as out 
av place in one as a square peg in a 
round hole. 

Rosert (Ezpertly flipping pork chops 
high in the air. One hits the pan, but he 
misses the other and has to pick it up 
off the floor to return it to pan. Glances 
obliquely at Mrs. Murpuy who is 
busy putting bread on a plate): Oh, I 
don’t know about that. Most of the 
world’s best cooks are men, you 
know. Now you take Oscar of the 
Waldorf — 

Mrs. Murpuy: You take him, and ’tis 
welcome ye are to him. Where are 
your dishes? I'll set the table fur yez 
while I’m over here. 

Rosert (Absently nods toward ice-boz): 
They’re in — (Catches himself) — I 
mean, they’re in the living room. 
We’re — er, eating out of the china 
these days. 

Mrs. Murpuy (Smiling): Where have 
ye hidden ’em? 
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Rosert: Hidden what? 

Mrs. Murpny: The dishes ye haven't, 
and niver will have time to wash? 

Ropert (Startled): How did you 
know — 

Mrs. Mourpny: Faith and why 
shouldn’t I know? Haven’t I been 
washin’ dishes all mornin’ that Mike 
hid under the sofa, back of the 
pianny, in the ice-box — (RoBERT 
starts) — and not countin’ the ones 
he broke and tried to hide in the 
garbage can. (Going through swinging 
door shaking her head) Mike was just 
to the china when they called him 
back to work. 

Rosert (Shouting after her): You'll find 
them in the sideboard, Mrs. Murphy, 
just right of the piano. 

Mrs. Murpny (Entering carrying cups, 
saucers, plates, etc.): Dogs an’ cats 
can be domesticated, I says, but no 
woman, I’m thinkin’, can domesti- 
cate a man. And if I was you, I'd 
get thim dirty dishes out av the 
piano before somebody takes a notion 
to start playin’ it. Mike broke two 
cups an’ three plates from our 
weddin’ set that way. 

Rosert: Gosh, I’d forgotten all about 
those. They’re the Thursday dishes. 
Thanks for reminding me. 

Mrs. Murpny (Having set table): 
Where do yez keep yur knives an’ 
forks? 

Rosert (Trying to think): Knives and 
forks? 

Mrs. Murpny: Yis, knives and forks. 
Or is it yur fingers ye eat with? 

Rosert: No, of course not, only — 

Mrs. Mourpny: Only yez didn’t get 
time to wash ’em. (Sighing) All 
right, an’ where is it your poor wife 


keeps her best silverware? Or did 
ye get around to using thim yet? 
Rosert (Grinning sheepishly): Not 
yet. You'll find them in the left hand 

drawer of the sideboard. 

Mrs. Murpny (Exiting through swing- 
ing door): What you helpless men 
would do without women in this 
world, shure I don’t know. (Reénters 
with silverware.) Ye’re all the same; 
just grown up babies. (Puts silver on 
table and sniffs suspiciously.) Some- 
thin’s burnin’. (Crosses over to stove 
and takes frying pan off stove.) A 
foine cook ye are. "Tis your lunch 
that’s burnin’. 

Rosert (Who has been busy slicing let- 
tuce): Gee, thanks Mrs. Murphy. 
I’d forgotten all about the pork 
chops. 

Mrs. Morpuy (Looking into frying 
pan): Pork chops is it? The pig these 
pork chops come from must av bin 
on relief. 

Rosert (Looking into frying pan): 
They are small, but they were the 
best I could get. (Shrugs) Anyway, 
they'll do for Ruth and me. I'll get 
some bigger ones for dinner. 

Mrs. Murpny (Laughing): Faith an’ 
it’s a pork chop diet yez must be 
puttin’ your poor wife on. 

Rosert: Gosh, Mrs. Murphy, can I 
help it if all meat at the butcher 
shop looks the same to me? 

Mrs. Murpuy (Putting pork chops on 
plate and putting plate in oven): And 
I’m thinkin’ that all meat tastes the 
same after ye get through cookin’ it. 
Have yez got anny potatoes to go 
along with the chops? 

Rosert: Ruth doesn’t eat potatoes any 
more. (Pats his stomach.) She wants 
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to keep her weight down. 

Mrs. Murpuy: Shure an’ she'll keep 
her weight down all right if she lets 
you go on doin’ the cookin’. 

Ropert: Oh, it isn’t as bad as that. 
Some of the finest cooks in this coun- 
try are men, you know. 

Mrs. Murpny: So ye said before. 
(Grabbing his wrist and glancing at 
his wrist watch.) Mither av a ring- 


tailed coon, ‘tis eleven-thirty a’ready! 
Mike will boil me in oil if his lunch 
ain’t on time! Ye’d better wash your 


face before your wife comes home or 
I’m thinkin’ she'll niver be afther 
recognizin’ ye. (Bustles out.) 

Rosert (Calling after her): Thanks, 
Mrs. Murphy, for everything. 

Mrs. Murpuy: "Tis welcome ye are 
I’m shure. (Greeting Rutu on porch) 
Good marnin’. "Tis a foine marnin’. 

Rota (Off): Oh, good morning, Mrs. 
Murphy. It certainly is a fine morn- 
ing. There’s a touch of spring in the 
air, don’t you think? 

Mrs. Murpny: Ay, there is that. I’ve 
just been returnin’ the loaf av bread 
Mike borrowed from your hubby. 

Rutu: There was no hurry about that, 
Mrs. Murphy. Always glad to help a 
neighbor. 

Mrs. Murpny: Excuse me for hurryin’ 
off. I’ve got to get my Mike’s lunch 
ready. (Fades.) Now that he’s workin’ 
agin, he thinks he’s cock-o’-the- 
walk, an’ "tis best I humor him. 

Rutu (Still talking to someone off, but 
we see her back): Goodbye, Mrs. 
Murphy. — How do you like our 
little garden, Betty? Robert did it all 
himself. 

Berry (Coming on to porch): 1 think 
it’s simply darling. This living out in 


the suburbs has the city beat a mile. 
(Ropert, who is in the act of removing 
the pork chops from the oven and 
carrying them to table, lifts his head 
quickly at this new voice.) It was nice 
of you to ask me out here, Ruth. 

Rutu: It was nice of you to come, 
Betty. [ll confess that I had an 
ulterior motive in asking you out. 
I wanted you to meet my good-look- 
ing husband. 

Berry (Laughing): He’d have to be 
good-looking to capture your heart, 
darling. (Ropert strokes his finger 
across his face at this remark, gives 
comedy look toward audience, then 
starts hurriedly toward swinging door. 
But he is too late. His back is to Ruta 
as she enters.) 

Ruts (To Berry, who is beside her): 
You would say that, Betty. (Prettily) 
Yoo hoo, honey, I’ve brought you a 
surprise. (As Ropert turns) Oh, I 
beg your pardon. I thought you were 
my — (Peering at him closely.) Why, 
Robert! What happened? 

Rosert: The darn stove .. . 

Rots (To Berry, who has lagged behind 
and now suddenly sees Ropert for the 
first time): Betty, this is — er — my 
Robert. 

Betty (She is an attractive girl of 
Rutn’s age dressed in a chic little 
street outfit. She stares at RoBERT as 
though hardly able to believe her eyes): 
Y— your Robert! (Stops embar- 
rassed) ...Imean... (Lamely, 
to Ropert) . . . How do you do. 

Rosert: How do you do — (Stops 
short) — er — excuse me. I'll be 
back in a minute. (Then turns and 
dashes into the living room.) 

Ruts (Staring after him): I can’t for the 
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life of me imagine what made him so 
black. 

Betty: Perhaps he’s been out in the 
sun too long. 

Rut: Our stove has been on the blink 
and I'll just bet he’s been trying to 
fix it himself. (Goes over to stove and 
tries it. A hissing sound can be heard.) 
The darling boy! He did fix it. He’s 
awfully clever at such things. 

Berry: A mechanical genius to be 
added to his other accomplishments, 
eh? (Taking off her hat) Well anyway, 
I still can’t get over little Ruth 
being married. Tell me, Ruth, does 
he beat you often? 

Rutu: Only once a week. (Looking at 
pork chops on table) Hm-m-m. Pork 
chops for lunch. Sit down, darling, 
and let me get a good look at you. 
It’s been a long time, Betty . . . 

Berry (Sitting on chair left of table): 
Hasn’t it though? And now I suppose 
you're thoroughly domesticated and 
have your morning quarrels with the 
butcher, the baker and the candle- 
stick maker? 

Rutu: No, Robert saves me all that 
trouble. He does all the buying. He’s 
been doing it for the last two weeks 
... And the cooking, too. (She 
takes pork chops and crossing to stove 
puts them back in the oven.) 

Betty (Laughing): Your husband does 
all the cooking! Good heavens, Ruth, 
don’t tell me you married a cook for 
his beans? Why, I didn’t think you 
were so mercenary. 

Ruta: Robert doesn’t cook beans. 

Berty: In the old days men married 
women because they were good cooks. 
Now it’s the other way ’round. Tsk, 
tsk, what is this world of ours coming 
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to? 

Rutu: Robert isn’t really such a bad 
cook — as men cooks go. His hot- 
cakes aren’t always what they’re 
mixed up to be, and he often uses 
the ham for a sacrificial offering; but 
he can boil water without burning it. 

Berry: Well that’s more than J can do. 
But isn’t your hubby working? I 
thought when marriage began, work 
for the woman ended. 

Ruta: Robert was laid off at the plant. 
It’s only temporary; so I do the 
family earning and he does — 

Berry (Cutting in with a laugh) : I get it. 
He does the family washing. (They 
are both laughing when Rosert, all 
washed and combed, enters from living 
room with his coat on. He grins 
sheepishly.) 

Rosert: Hello. 

Rutu (Running to him and kissing 
him) : Now you look like my husband. 
Let’s start all over again. (Leading 
him by the hand) Betty, this is my 
Robert. 

Berty (Putting out her hand and smil- 
ing): Well now, this is more like it. 
Without your minstrel makeup you 
almost live up to the advance pub- 
licity Ruth’s been giving me. 

Ruta (Good-naturedly): What do you 
mean .. . almost? 

Rosert (Shaking Berry’s hand): You 
mustn’t believe all Ruth tells you. 
She thinks I’m perfect. 

Ruta (Slipping her arm through Ros- 
ERT’S and kissing him lightly on the 
cheek): And so you are, darling. 

Rosert: You both sort of slipped 
under my guard when you busted in 
on me so sudden like. I’ve been hav- 
ing a little trouble with the stove 











and — 

Betty: So Ruth’s been telling me. 

Rosert: That’s how I happened to be 
so dirty when you came in. 

Berry: All is forgiven. I hope you 
won't mind my butting in on your 
little domestic scene like this. 

Rosert (Magnanimously): Not at all. 
Glad to have any friend of Ruth’s 
drop in on us. Any friend of Ruth’s 
is a friend of — 

Rutu (Cutting in): Dear, I’ve asked 
Betty to stay for lunch. 

Rosert (Chokes): You’ve what —? I 
mean — (With sickly grin) — well, 
that’s just dandy .. . 

Ruta: I’ve told her what a wonderful 
cook you are, so now you'll have to 
live up to it. 

Rosert (Still weak): You mustn’t be- 
lieve everything Ruth tells you about 
me, Betty. My cooking isn’t so 
good — 

Rutu: Don’t listen to him, Betty. 
He’s only trying to be modest. 

Berry (Looking closely at Ropert): 
Thanks, but I’m really not a bit 
hungry. I’ve had lunch already. 

Rosert (Perking up): Well, that’s 
fine! I mean — er — 

Rutu: Now Betty, don’t give us that. 
I know you haven’t had lunch be- 
cause you asked me to have lunch 
with you when we met downtown. 

Berry: Well, if you’re sure I’m not 
putting you out any — 

Routu: Of course you're not. 
Rosert) Is she, Robert? 

Ropert (Sick again): Er—no, of 
course not... 

Rurtu: There, what did I tell you? 

Berry: Well, if you insist. Do you mind 
if I tidy up a bit? 


(To 
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Ruta (Pointing to swinging door): 
Through the living room. First door 
to your left. 

Berry (Exiting through swinging door): 
Thanks. I'll only be a sec. 

Rutu: Take all the time you want. 
(Turns to find Rosert sulking.) 
Why Robert, what are you sulking 
about? 

Rosert (Sulkily): Not sulking. 

Rutu: You are too. I think you were 
almost rude to Betty. Don’t you 
like her? 

Rosert: She’s all right . . . I guess. 

Rutu: Then what is the matter with 
you? 

Rosert: Nothing, only it seems to me 
you could have telephoned you were 
bringing company for lunch. 

Rvutu: But darling, I did telephone; 
but you weren’t in or something. 
Rosert: Well it doesn’t matter now. 
What does matter is that you've 
asked her to stay forlunch . . . and 
lunch isn’t what J’d call a banquet, 
with only two little pork chops to 

divide between three people. 

Rutn (Startled): You—you don’t 
mean to say that all you have for 
lunch are those two anemic pork 
chops! (Crosses to stove and takes out 
chops.) Good Lord! This is awful! 

Rosert (Nastily): Well I would have 
gotten more if you hadn’t cut down 
on my household allowance. (Raving) 
I'll be glad when I go back to work. 
This doggone housework is getting 
me down! Two little pork chops 
among three hungry people; and 
I am hungry. (Stops his pacing and 
glares at her.) Well, what are you 
going to do about it? 

Rutu (Bringing chops to table): Robert, 





don’t shout so! Betty will think we’re 
quarreling. 

Rosert: She can think what she thinks 
if she thinks — I mean — 

Rutu: Have you got any of that maca- 
roni left from dinner last night? 

Rospert (Miffed): We ought to have. 
You didn’t even touch it. Said it 
tasted like old shoes, remember? 

Rota: I’m sorry, darling, I didn’t 
mean to be so insulting — 

Rosert: Yah. 

Ruta: To the old shoes. 

Ropert: Now there you go again — 

Ruta: Hurry. Get out the macaroni 
and put it on the table. 

Ropert: But what about the pork 
chops? 

Ruta: You leave them to me. Now 
hurry . . . the macaroni. 

Rospert (Crosses to icebox and after 
business of holding in unwashed dishes 
he has stacked inside, takes out plate 
of macaroni and brings it to table): 
It’s going to take a magician to 
divide two undersized pork chops 
among three people. 

Ruta: Sh-h-h. Here comes Betty. Now 
just keep quiet and leave everything 
to me. 

Rosert: Don’t worry. I wash my 
hands of — 

Ruta: Sh-h-h! 

Berry (Entering through swinging door) : 
Now I feel a little more presentable. 
What a cute house you have, Ruth. 

Ruta: Thank you. The house was 
Robert’s idea; the furnishings mine. 
Do you like pork chops, Betty? 

Berry: Love ’em. 

Ruta: I’m so glad you do. I'll dish 
things out for you. You sit here, 
Betty. (Indicating chair Rosertr 
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brings out for her.) And Robert, your 
usual place. (Rospert sits in chair 
right of table.) Betty, can you eat 
two pork chops? 

Rosert (Half rising from his chair): 
Hey! 

Rutu (Staring him down): What? 

Rosert (Sinking back again): Oh, 
nothing. 

Berry (As Ruts puts both chops on her 
dish): Oh, but I couldn’t take both 
of them. What are you and Robert 
going to eat? 

Ruta: Oh don’t mind us. This is 
Macaroni Day. 

Berry (Puzzled): Macaroni Day? 

Ruta: Yes. You see, every Wednesday 
Robert and I absolutely cut out all 
meats and go on sort of a macaroni 
diet. Don’t we, dear? 

Rosert (Absently as he stares dolefully 
at Berry’s pork chops): It looks like 
it — er — I mean (With forced hearti- 
ness) — this is Wednesday, isn’t it? 
Well, well, no meat. That’s right. No 
meat on Wednesdays. 

Berry: Well, I think it’s rather a silly 
idea, Ruth. J eat meat any day. It 
builds up the tissues. Will you pass 
the salt, please, Robert? 

Ruta: Robert! Betty’s speaking to you. 

Rosert (With his eyes still devouring 
Berry’s pork chops): Mm-m? 

Rotu: Betty asked you to pass the salt. 
And do stop staring at Betty’s plate 
so. She’ll think you’ve never seen 
pork chops before. (Phone rings.) 
There’s the phone. Will you answer 
it, dear? 

Rosert (Petulantly): Aw, you answer 
it. I’ve been answering the con- 
founded thing all morning. 

Rots (Sharply): Robert! 
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Rosert (Sulkily): Oh all right. (Gets 
up and goes to phone. Crossly) 
Hello! . ... Who? .. . Speaking 
. . . (Brightens) What! Say that 
again! ... Yes ... yes... yes 
. . . (His inflection rises on each 
“* yes.””) 

Ruta: Who is it, Robert? 

Rosert (Waving her quiet): Sh-h-h! 
‘> SR os 
morrow? Will I! Boy, just try and 
stop me! (Happily) Don’t worry! 
I'll be there with bells on! Goodbye. 
(Hangs up receiver and does Highland 
Fling.) Whoopee! 

Ruta (Alarmed): Robert! What is it? 
Stop dancing around and let us in 
on it. Who was it? 

Rosert: The boss . . . Ed Norton! 
I’m to go back to work tomorrow. 
(Chanting) I’m going back to work, 
going back to work, hi ho the cheerio, 
I’m going back to work. Whe-e-e! 
I never knew before how much I liked 
my work. Where’s my hat? (Bounds 
into living room.) 

Ruta: Robert! 

Rosert (Bounding out again with hat 
on and ready for the street): I'll be 
seeing you. (Heads toward screen door 
and in passing gives leg of stove a 
vicious kick. Stove collapses.) That 
for you, you cast-iron gas bag! 

Ruta (As Rosert opens screen door 
and dashes out): Robert! Where are 
you going? 

Rosert: Out! This is my day to 


celebrate! I’m going downtown and 
order one of the biggest T-bone 
steaks smothered with mushrooms I 
can find. (With fiendish glee) Then 
I’m going to eat it all myself! No 
more macaroni days for me. From 
now on — /’m a meat eater, too. 

Ruta: And what will you use for 
money? 

Rosert (As he starts off porch): 
My weekly housekeeping allowance. 
(Sticking his head back around corner, 
making both girls jump.) And you'll 
have to get your own dinner, because 
this is the cook’s night out! (Ezits 
singing “Happy Days Are Here 
Again.”’) 

Ruts (Shrugging philosophically) : Well, 
I suppose I ought to be thankful for 
one thing. 

Betty: Such as? 

Rutu (Picks up plate of jaw-breaker 
biscuits Ropert has left on the table 
and crossing to garbage pail under 
sink, begins to drop them one at a time 
into pail with a resounding clunk): I 
won't have to chip any more of my 
teeth on these — 

Berry (Laughing): Oh, I get it. 
They’re — 

Tocetuer: Groom’s Biscuits! (Cur- 
TAIN as Rutu accidentally drops one 
one of the biscuits on her toe and 
dances about stage holding her foot in 
imaginary agony.) 


CURTAIN 





Walter Scott’s American Guest 


by Bernard J. Reines 


Characters 

WASHINGTON IrviNa, 34. 

WALTER Scort, middle-aged. 

Sopa Scort, his daughter, 17. 

CHARLES Scort, his son. 

GrorGce THomson, their tutor, about 35. 

Tom Purpre, Scott’s elderly handy man. 

Serine: The drawing-room of the Scott 
house at “Abbotsford,” in rural Scot- 
land, summer, 1817. 

At Rise: Room is empty. From left is 
heard the voice of Sopnia Scorr, 
singing the first stanza of “Annie 
Laurie.” From right enters GEorGE 
Tuomson, a tall, powerfully-built man 
in his middle thirties. His manner is 
absent-minded, and he walks with long, 
abrupt strides. Hearing the song, he 
halts, lowers his head till the chin rests 
on his chest, and remains thus, mo- 
tionless. When the music ends, he con- 
tinues to stand there, still under its 
influence. 

In a moment Soputa enters from 
left. She is an attractive miss of 17, 
with a lively, almost mischievous man- 
ner. Seeing THomson, she rushes to 
him with a smile. 

Sopu1a: Mr. Thomson! Oh, Dominie, 
mon — (Teasingly) and _ shouldn’t 
you be ashamed of yourself! Letting 
us go without our lessons for four 
days now. ... 

Tuomson (Looking up gravely): I was 
occupied, Miss Sophie — with an 
ailment. (Suddenly smiling.) But 
dinna you mind, lassie — ye’ll make 
it up, all of ye. I'll see to that... . 
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Where’s Mr. Scott? 

Sopuia: Out with Tom Purdie, talking 
over an improvement for the estate. 
. . » (Bursting with news.) But in 
truth, Dominie, we’ve been quite 
occupied, for days, with a guest — 
(Impressively) an American guest. A 
gentleman who came to pay his re- 
spects to Father, Saturday mornin’, 
and proved to be so nice, Father has 
kept him here these four days since. 
It’s good you came today. He leaves 
for a tour of the Highlands tomorrow 
mornin’. 

Tuomson (Sniffing scornfully): Hmph 
. . a tourist. What’s his name? 
Sopuia (Vigorously): Oh, no, Dominie 
— he’s not really a tourist! He’s an 
author, too, like Father. His name is 

Washington Irving, of New York. 

Tuomson: Irving? .. . Irving... . 
Can’t be an author of consequence 
—I never heard of him... . But 
Irving’s a good Scotch name. .. . 

Sopuia: Oh, yes indeed, he has Scotch 
blood in him. 

TxHomson: What man of worth hasn’t? 

Sopuia (Smiling): Father says he’s a 
good writer, though he’s published 
only one real book yet. 

TxHomson: Mr. Scott encourages every 
author, good or bad — 

Soputa (Spiritedly): Father never says a 
thing is good unless he really thinks 
so! 

Tuomson (Mollifying her): Aye, aye, 
lassie. Bring me to him, and I'll judge 
the mon for myself. 
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Sopu1a: You'll have to wait. He’s off 
with brother Charlie to see the old 
abbey. (Enthusiastically) He’s as 
fond of our ballads and border tales 
as any true Scotsman. He’s the best 
listener Father and I have ever had! 

Tuomson: That’d be the Scotch blood 
in him. (Starts to left.) Come and 
have your grammar lesson now, Miss 
Sophie. 

Soputa (Face falling; starts after him): 
Yes, Dominie. . . . (Brightening.) 
But first, wouldna you like to hear a 
wonderful old ballad I learned only 
yesterday? 

Tuomson (Firmly): We'll have the 
lesson first — then the ballad. 

Sopuia (Meekly): Yes, Dominie. (They 
go off left. . . . In from right marches 
Cuar.es Scort, a bright-eyed 12- 
year-old, of terrific vitality. He is keep- 
ing quick time to a poem he is reciting. 
He is followed in by WasnincTton 
IrvinG, a handsome, youngish-look- 
ing man of 34. IRvING remains at 
right, watching and listening with 
great interest, as the boy circles around 
the room in quick step.) 

Cuar.es (Reciting): 

“Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, 
Scots, wham Bruce has often led, 
Welcome to your gory bed, 

Or to victory. 
Now’s the day and now’s the hour: 
See the front of battle lour! 
See approach proud Edward’s power — 
Chains and slavery! 


“Wha will be a traitor knave? 
Wha can fill a coward’s grave? 
Wha sae base as be a slave? 

Let him turn and flee! 
Wha for Scotland’s King and law 


Freedom’s sword will strongly draw, 
Freeman stand or freeman fa’? 
Let him follow me! 


(Faster) 

“By oppression’s woes and pains! 
By our sons in servile chains! 
We will drain our dearest veins 

But they shall be free! 
Lay the proud usurpers low! 
Tyrants fall in every foe! 
Liberty’s in every blow — 
Let us do or die!” 

Irvine (After a moment, comes forward, 
enthused): A stirring piece, Charlie — 
and spoken with fine spirit. 

Cuaries (Still breathing hard, but 
pleased): It’s by Bobby Burns. It’s 
called, “Bruce’s Address to His 
Troops at the Battle of Bannock- 
burn.” Bruce is our national hero, 
you know. That battle was fought 
over five hundred years ago — in 
1314. 

Irvine (Thoughtful): Scotland has so 
many old legends, so many historic 
relics. . . . 

Cuarites (Proudly): We're an old 
country. We can trace our history 
back hundreds and hundreds of 
years. . . . (Tactfully) But I’m sure 
America is an interesting country, 
too. Full of Indians, and buffalo, and 
the like. (Wistfully) I wish we had 
some Indians, here. . . . 

Irnvina (With a smile): You should 
visit America when you're older. 
Then I'll show you some of those In- 
dians. 

Cuares (Ezcitedly): Oh, thank you, 
Mr. Irving! [ll do my best. ... 
(Looking to right.) Here’s Father, 
with Tom Purdie. Arguing half the 
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morning, I don’t doubt. Tom’s a 
stubborn one. Father has a hard time 
budging him. If you’ll excuse me, sir 
— I’ve something to do for Mother. 


Irvine: By all means, Charlie... 


and thank you for being my guide. 
I couldn’t want a better one. 


CuaRrLes (Complacently): Next to Fa- 


ther, I know as much as anyone 
about this part of the country. .. . 
I'll be back as soon as I can. (He goes 
off left. Invine turns to right. WALTER 
Scorr and Tom Purpre enter, ab- 
sorbed in conversation. Scort is a tall, 
well-built man of middle age, with a 
kindly manner and a healthy outdoor 
look. His right leg is lame, and he 
walks with a slight limp, but his move- 
ments are as vigorous as any athletic 
person’s. . . . Purpre, Scott’s handy 
man for many years, is a thin old man, 
in coarse farm clothes. Scort’s atti- 
tude towards him is friendly and inti- 
mate, without condescension. PuRDIE’S 
attitude is devoted and respectful, but 
not at all servile. In fact, he prides 
himself on his independence of opin- 


ton.) 


Scorr (Wearily): But if the trees are 


laid out according to my plan, there 
will be much more shade in the after- 
noon, when — (Purpie shakes his 
head, and Scort gives up.) Oh, very 


well, Tom — have it your own way. 


Purpre (Nodding, gravely): Aye, that 


will be best, sir. . 
ye, Mr. Irving. 


. . Good day to 


Irvine (Smiling): Good day to you, 


Tom. (Purpre turns and walks 
slowly to right, deep in thought. At ex- 
treme right, he pauses.) 


Scorr (Going to Invina): Well, Irving 


— was Charlie a satisfactory substi- 
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tute for myself? 


Irvine (His manner shows great respect 


for Scorr always; smiling): There is 
but one Walter Scott — neverthe- 
less Charlie was most satisfactory. 
He seems to know everything there is 
to know about the old ruin. To me he 
appears the image of what you must 
have been as a boy. 


Scorr (Smiling): He is that... . (He 


sees Purpie coming back to him.) 
What is it, Tom? 


Purpie (Slowly, importantly): I ha’ 


been thinking the matter over . . . 
and upon the whole, I think I'll take 
your honor’s advice. (Nodding, he 
goes off right, leaving Scorr and 
Irvine smiling for a moment. Then 
IRVING goes to rear and stands looking 
at the gun hanging on the wall. Scorr 
watches him thoughtfully for two or 
three moments, then goes up beside 
him.) That gun once belonged to 
Rob Roy, the famous outlaw. .. . 
(After a long look at him) Come, let’s 
sit down. (They go to the armchairs 
and sit. InvING seems preoccupied.) 
Irving, no one could mistake how 
much you’ve enjoyed the charms of 
the region. . . . 


Irvine (Rousing himself): I have in- 


deed, Mr. Scott. These have been 
wonderful days. 


Scorr (After a moment, hesitantly): 


Yet . . . may I say I’ve felt, at odd 
moments, that there’s something of 
great weight on your mind? 


Irvine: I did not think anyone could 


detect it. I’m sorry. 


Scorr (Kindly): There’s no need of 


that. If I can help... . 


Irvine (Quickly): I can’t put into 


words how much it has meant to me 
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to be your guest. These days will 
stay with me forever. . . . As for my 
cares, they are business concerns 
and will soon be over. 

Scorr (Surprised): You . . 
in business? 

Irvine (With a wry smile): It was not of 
my choosing. Two years ago my 
brother Peter’s illness compelled me 
to take over his firm’s affairs on this 
side of the water. I was totally un- 
fitted for trade; but I soon saw that 
not even the most expert of business 
men could save the firm from even- 
tual . . . failure. 

Scorr (After a moment): I am very 
sorry. 

Irvine: And yet, humiliating though 
the event will be, it will also be a re- 
lief to have done with it at last. Not 
for the wealth of Croesus would I 
again experience the anxious days 
and sleepless nights which have been 
my lot since I have taken hold of the 
business. 

Scorr (After a moment): What will 


- are you 


you do then? 


Irvine: I . . . have not decided. But 
forgive me for burdening you with 
my private cares. 

Scorr (Kindly): None of that, now. 
. . . Would it cheer you to know 
that I have read your sketch of Rip 
Van Winkle. .. . 

Irvine (Eagerly): Yes, Mr. Scott? 
(After a smiling) : 

. and think it a most charming 
tale... . Even better than any- 
thing in your Knickerbocker History 
of New York. Your talent has grown. 

Irvine (Happily): You are kinder to 
me than I deserve, Mr. Scott. 

Scorr: Not at all. You have a feeling 


Scorr moment, 


for the legendary and the picturesque, 
combined with a special comic sense. 
... Your writings confirm that 
though your country is young, it al- 
ready possesses some share of the 
materials for a national literature. 

Irvine (Wistfully): If I could only do 
for my native Hudson, in some small 
measure, what you have done for 
this lovely lake country. . . . 

Scorr: And why not, mon? Your Hud- 
son valley setting is positively beau- 
tiful. 

Irvine: Few places can equal it. . . . 
But I— well, I have had some 
vague notion of doing so, should cir- 
cumstances afford the opportunity. 
But it’s only my stay here at Abbots- 
ford that has opened my eyes to its 
true literary possibilities. 

Scort: It pleases me to hear that. 

Invinc: I have been thinking, of late, 
that when my business cares are 
over, I might. . . . Well, I am now 
thirty-four. If I am to attempt to 
establish a literary reputation, I had 
best delay no longer. 

Scorr: What’s to prevent you? 

Irvine: The problem of making my 
bread. My country is young, and it is 
a question whether the American 
public will as yet support its authors. 
. . . (Rising) On the other hand, I 
have now the prospect of an assured 
future, in a different field. I can be 
done with uncertainties. I can have 
the security of a regular and ample 
income. . . . I confess that is the 
problem which, as you detected, has 
been weighing on my mind. 

Scorr (Sympathetically): Aye, it’s a 
hard matter. 

Irvine: My eldest brother William, 





who is a member of the United 
States Congress, has been exerting 
himself on my behalf. Shortly before 
I left Liverpool, a letter arrived from 
him. May I read it to you? 

Scort (Nodding) : Aye, if you feel I may 
be useful. . 

InvinG (Takes letter from his pocket and 
reads): “Commodore Decatur’ — 
(Interjecting) — who is an old friend 
of mine — (Resuming) “informs me 
that he has made such arrangements, 
and such steps would further be 
made by the Navy Board, as will 
enable you to obtain the office of first 
clerk in the Navy Department, which 
is similar to that of under-secretary 
in England. The salary is equal to 
$2,400 per annum, which, as the 
Commodore says, is sufficient to live 
in Washington like a prince. . . . It 


is a berth highly respectable — very 


comfortable in its income, light in its 
duties, and will afford you a very 
ample leisure to pursue the bent of 
your literary inclination. It may also 
be a mere stepping-stone to higher 
station, or may be considered at any 
rate permanent.” (He looks up at 
Scort.) 

Scorr (After a pause): Under-secre- 
tary. ... It is a most attractive 
offer. .. . But are the duties of 
such a post really so light? 

Irvine (Pacing back and forth slowly): 
I fear my brother’s optimism has 
colored the picture....In any 
case, my muse is irregular, unpre- 
dictable. I must have the freedom to 
write when and as the spirit moves 
me. I know myself too well to believe 
that I could carry out the duties of 
such a position, and at the same time 
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“pursue the bent of my literary in- 
clination.” (He halts and faces Scort.) 
If I accept the office, I must abandon 
all thought of serious authorship. If I 
reject it, I throw my reliance upon 
the uncertain prospects of my pen. 

Scorr: No man can decide for you. 

Invine (Paces back and forth again, 
then halts): Do you believe, Mr. Scott, 
that a volume of sketches — a Sketch 
Book — from my pen — might take 
with the public? 

Scort (After a moment, gravely): Judg- 
ing by your tale of Rip Van Winkle, 
the American public should, I be- 
lieve, delight in it, and take pride in 
you. As for us, I am certain that 
your writings have only to be known 
to the British public, to be admired 
of them. 

Irvine (After a moment, gratefully): 
You have too high an opinion of my 
merits. (Deep in thought, for a mo- 
ment or two he remains motionless, 
then walks back and forth slowly, eyes 
on the ground. Now he halts, with his 
back toward Scort, and gazes briefly 
at his brother’s letter, which is still in 
his hand. Suddenly he turns towards 
Scort.) It is decided. I shall write to 
my brother . . . at once... . (He 
starts towards right.) 

Scorr: Good. But here — my writing- 
table is at your disposal. 

Irvine (Pleased, but hesitant): Your 
writing-table ...1I... Idon’t — 

Scort (Rising and going to him): Come, 
come. You'll find pen and paper 
handy. 

Irvine (Smiling happily): Very well, 
sir — and thank you. (He goes to the 
writing-table and seats himself care- 
fully.) 








Scort (Tactfully): V'll see whether Mrs. 
Scott has tea ready. (He goes off left. 
After a moment’s thought, Irvine be- 
gins to write, slowly at first, then rap- 
idly, pausing only once or twice to 
think. Finishing, he sprinkles powder 
on the letter to dry the ink, blows it 
away and, rising, reads it to himself. 
Scort reénters.) 

Scort: Done so soon? You have a facile 





pen. 
Irvine (Coming forward): It is a relief 
to have decided. . . . (Slowly) Mr. 


Scott, I have determined on a liter- 
ary experiment. I shall proceed with 
the writing of a Sketch Book. 

Scort: I am glad to hear that. 
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Irvinc: Meantime, I shall live on bread 


and cheese, if necessary. Should my 
literary effort fail — should my writ- 
ings not acquire critical applause — 
I will be content to throw up the pen 
and take to any commonplace em- 
ployment. At least, I shall have tried. 


Scorr (Admiringly): Spoken like a 


man, sir. 


IrvinG (After a moment): But if my 


writings should succeed (With much 

feeling), it would repay me for a 

world of care and privation . . . to 

be placed among the established au- 

thors of my country . . . and to win 

the affections of my countrymen. 
THE END 
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Part Two 


Grades 4, 5, 6 





Valentine and Ursine 


An Old Legend 
by Ruth Vickery Holmes 


Characters 

KinG Pepin 

First CouRTIER 

Seconp CouRTIER 

Two Hera.ps 

VALENTINE, fair-haired, aged 20. 

Ursine, with thick dark hair, a rose- 
shaped birthmark on his neck, aged 20. 

Tue Emperor or GReEcE, with thick 
dark hair, a rose-shaped birthmark on 
his neck. 

Tue Lapy Be.isanpE, fair-haired. 

KNIGHT 

MonsTER 

BEAR 

ScENE 1 

Serrina: A dell in Artois Forest. 

At Ruse: In front and left of center, 
lying upon the dark brown cloak of the 
Knicut, are two tiny babies, one 
swaddled in fine white linen, the other 
in soft gold tissue. The Knicut stands 
in front and right of center, looking at 
the babies; Lapy BELISANDE, near cen- 
ter, kneels, leaning over to them. 

Lapy BewisanpeE (Clasping her hands 
with delight): Oh! Aren’t they beau- 
tiful, Sir Knight? 

Knicut (Uncomfortably): Yes — Yes, 
Lady Belisande — that is — do ba- 
bies always look so red? 

Lapy BeruisanpeE (Turns toward 
Knicut, astonished): Red? Why, Sir 
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Knight — their coloring is perhaps 
a little vivid. (Looks again at the ba- 
bies.) But surely they’re not red. 
And did you notice how much hair 
they have? For such young babies. 
It’sremarkable. . . . 

Knicut (With effort): Yes — hair — 
yes, I suppose you could say hair. 
Lapy Be.isanve (Pointing to the baby 
wrapped in gold): This one — so fair 

and golden — 

Knicut (Nodding): Like yours, my 
lady. 

Lapy Beuisanpe (Patting the baby 
wrapped in white): And this one has 
the dark hair of his father. And did 
you notice, the rose-shaped birth- 
mark on his neck? That, too, is like 
his father’s. (Stands up, sighing.) Oh, 
in spite of the injustice done me by 
my husband, I can’t help wishing he 
could see his sons. 

Knicut (Earnestly): Ah, Lady Beli- 
sande, the Emperor of Greece has a 
hot temper. It flares up — then sub- 
sides as quickly — When he ban- 
ished ycu to France, it was on an im- 
pulse that he’ll much regret. Why, by 
the time we reach your brother’s 
court at Artois, I have no doubt his 
couriers will be there, imploring 
your return and your forgiveness. 

Lapy Beuisanpe (Eagerly): Oh, are 








you sure of that? At first the false- 
ness of the accusations hurt me so 
much, I would not deign to answer 
them. I wanted to leave Greece, and 
start for France straightway. But 
now — Oh, how I wish the Emperor 
could see his sons — 

Knicut (Nods): Perhaps the Emperor 
will come himself to take you home. 

Lapy BE.isanvDE (Clasping her hands): 
Oh, I hope so. Let’s hurry on to 
Artois. He may be there already, 
waiting for me. 

Knicat (Pointing to ground under the 
tree at left): But first, you must rest. 
Lie down beneath that tree, and try 
to sleep, my lady. I wish you had a 
softer couch than just the dry leaves 
on the ground. 

Lavy BE.isanve (Crosses to the left): 
Oh, they’ll serve well for me, but I 
do wish that both the babes were 
lying warmly wrapped in their cra- 
dles. (Takes off her scarlet scarf and 
wraps it around the baby in gold. She 
unfastens a silver brooch from her dress 
and secures the scarf with it.) 

Knicut (Smiles and nods): Then cra- 
dies they shall have. (Pointing to 
tree stump.) That tree stump and 
(Looking around, points to depression 
in boulder) the hollow in that rock. 
Dry leaves to pad them. (He gathers 
an armful of dry leaves and places 
them in stump.) And use my brown 
cloak to wrap the other babe. 

Lapy Bewisanpe (Happily): Yes, oh, 
yes! (Wrapping other baby in large 
brown cloak.) 

Knicut (Taking leaves to rock): Fine, 
warm nests—no better cradles 
could there be. (Comes back and looks 
at the babies.) Now, which, my lady, 


shall I take first? The scarlet one? 

Lapy BELIsaNnbE (Quickly): Oh, do not 
say the scarlet one. I do not like your 
phrase at all. I’ll name my sons at 
once. You must help me think, Sir 
Knight. 

Kniogut (Slowly): Today’s the birth- 
day of St. Valentine — 

Lavy BeisanveE (Delighted) : Oh, then, 
Valentine. (Picks up the baby wrapped 
in gold and scarlet and gives him to the 
Knicut.) Here, take Valentine. 

Knicut (Putting VALENTINE into the 
tree-stump cradle from which an edge 
of the scarlet scarf hangs down in plain 
sight): Yes, Valentine — Valentine. 
(Comes back.) And what will you call 
the other? 

Lapy Be.isanne (Holding up the baby 
wrapped in brown): Oh, my precious 
—my little brown bear — what 
name, now, for you? 

Knicut (Thoughtfully): Ursinus is the 
Latin for bear. 

Lapy Be.isanpeE (Smiling): Then Ur- 
sine he shall be. My little bear (Gives 
Urstne to Knicut.) My Ursine — 

Knicut (Putting Ursin into cradle on 
the rock): There, Ursine is settled, 
too. Now, my lady, won’t you rest? 

Lapy Beuisanpe (Lying down near 
left): Yes, I will rest. (Kniaut paces 
back and forth. Then presently there is 
a sound of rustling leaves from rear.) 

Lapy Be.isanpe (Sits up): But what 
is that — that rustling in the leaves? 

Knicut (Looking about): Why, in a 
forest there are always sounds — 
perhaps the wind — Do rest, I beg, 
my lady. (Lapy Ber.isanpe lies 
down. A BEAR enters from left rear, 
then stops behind tree stump, where he 
is out of sight.) 
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Lapy BE.isanpeE (Sits up again): I feel 
quite sure I heard the sound again. 
(Points rear.) Something is there. 
Something — 

Kniaut (Goes just rear of center, looking 
rear, then turns to face Lavy Beti- 
SANDE, 80 that he obstructs her view): 
My lady, I do assure you. (The Bear 
waddles across to rear of boulder, looks 
over it at Urnsine, then drops behind it 
out of sight.) I’m keeping careful 
watch — 

Lapy Bewisanpe (Still uneasy): But 
will you be so good? Just look once 
more — the babies — 

Kniacut (Going close to VALENTINE, and 
bending down to see him): Yes, Valen- 
tine is sleeping soundly. (The Bear 
rises above the boulder, then swiftly 
snatches Ursine, and starts towards 
right.) 

Lapy Bewisanpe (Shrieks): Oh—a 
bear — a bear! He’s taking Ursine — 

Knicut (Turning suddenly, sees BEAR 
going out, and follows him): I'll get 
him! Wait here, my lady — I'll get 
him — 

Lapy BELIsaNDE (Rising and running 
to right): Oh, my little Ursine! (Turns 
back.) But Valentine, I can’t leave 
you. (Starts again towards right.) But 
I must see. I must go and see. (Goes 
out right.) 

CURTAIN 
* * * 
ScENE 2 

Sertine: The same, a half hour later. 
The scarlet scarf that hangs down from 
the tree stump shows that VALENTINE 
still rests there. 

First Courtier (Entering from left, 

crosses right, turns and calls): Your 

Majesty, we’ve strayed too far. This 
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part of Artois Forest is not safe. 

Kine Pepin (Enters, followed by Seconp 
CourtierR): But all of Artois lies in 
my own domain. Surely the King of 
France is safe — within his borders. 

First Courtier (Points rear): But 
here, Your Majesty, the woods are 
dense. 

Seconp Courtier (Looking all about): 
Yes, dense and gloomy. I’ve heard 
that in this part of the forest, bears 
have been seen. 

Kine Pepin (Breaking in): But, since 
we’re hunting, is it not our hope to 
find wild beasts? The more, the bet- 
ter, say I. 

Fist Courtier (Dubiously): Then, 
too, there is another rumor. (Points 
out left.) Not far from here there 
lives a man of evil repute — most 
evil — Some say a Monster. . . . 

Kine Pepin (Interrupting): A monster! 
Dwelling near Artois Forest! That’s 
absurd. Why, no one near Artois 
would dare to break my laws. 

Seconp Courtier (Nodding gravely): 
Undoubtedly Your Majesty is right. 
But still, so it, is said, this Monster 
kills whom he pleases, and takes cap- 
tive others, to hold for heavy ransom. 

Kine Perrin (Troubled): This must be 
just a rumor —an old wives’ tale. 
Still, rumors often have a base of 
truth. Where does this Monster live? 

Seconp Courtier (Pointing out left): 
Somewhere in that direction. He has 
a castle, so concealed by trees that 
few have ever seen it. There is a 
single entrance—a brazen draw- 
bridge. That, too, is hidden by trees. 
But if stepped upon, a hundred bells 
peal forth. 

Kine Pepin (Looking out left): Why, 





sirs, this is astonishing. (Turns and 
faces Courtiers.) Have you direct 
report? Who has seen the Monster? 
Who can bear witness? 

First Courter (Shrugs his shoulders) : 
No one, Your Majesty. No one that 
I know. 

Kine Peprn (Raising his hand): Then, 
who has seen the castle? 

Fimst Courtier (Sighs): No one I ever 
questioned had seen the castle. Not 
actually with his own eyes. 

Kine Pepin (Nods): And no one, I 
wager, has actually heard the bells. 
First Courtier (Quickly): Oh, yes, 
Your Majesty. Many there are who 

are sure they’ve heard the bells. 

Seconp Courtier (Drawing nearer 
Kine Pepin): And when the bells 
have sounded, then soon bad news 
has followed. Of robbery. Or plunder. 
Or, someone has vanished, never to 
be seen. 

Kine Peptin (Thoughtfully) : This whole 
report savors of Magic. And no 
credence should be given to Magic. 
(Turns and walks rear.) There is no 
such thing as Magic. (A faint wail 
sounds from VALENTINE.) Ha— What 
is that? (Turns toward tree stump. 
Again a wail comes from VALENTINE.) 
Did you hear a cry? (The Courtiers 
draw their swords, and go toward tree 
stump.) Why, I could swear, almost a 
human cry. 

First Courtier (Fearfully): Your Ma- 
jesty tempted the powers of dark- 
ness when you spoke of Magic. See 
— that scarlet flag. 

Seconp Courtier (Stooping over tree 
stump): Your Majesty, come, see for 
yourself, a babe, a tiny babe. 

Kine Perry (Leans over to see): A new- 
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born baby. (Turns to First Covr- 
Tier.) A little child. Here, all alone. 
And beautiful — I'll warrant he has 
high lineage. (VALENTINE wails more 
loudly. Kine Pept picks him up, and 
he becomes still.) See, he feels at home 
in royal arms. 

First Courtier (Faltering): But if the 
child is really human, where is the 
mother? 

Kine Pepin (Fondling VALENTINE): 
Go, both of you, and call. The mother 
must be near. 

First Courtier (Goes right, and calls): 
Halloo — Halloo — (Listens, then 
calls again) Halloo — Hallooo — 

Seconp CourtieEr (Goes left, and calls): 
Hallooo — Halloo — (Turns back to 
Kina.) No answer, not a sound — 
There is no mother — Scarlet, your 
majesty. Scarlet is the color loved by 
Beelzebub. Do you think it’s safe to 
to hold that scarlet one? 

Kine Peptn (Frowning): Do not, I beg 
you, speak of this helpless babe with 
such a phrase. He lacks a mother, but 
he shall have a name. I'll give him 
one at once. Now — let me see — 
Today’s the birthday of St. Valen- 
tine. Yes — Valentine. His name is 
Valentine. And now we'll hasten 
back to court to find a skilful nurse to 
rear him. In my own court I'll raise 
him just as if he were my own kin. 

First Courtier (Holding out his arms 
towards VALENTINE): Shall I take 
Valentine, and carry him for you? 
(Kine PepIn gives him the child, and 
at once VALENTINE begins to wail.) 

Kine Peptn (Proudly, as he takes him 
into his arms again and VALENTINE 
is still): There, you see, he feels con- 
tented now, held by a king. He is as 
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drawn to me as I to him. He shall be 
brought up as if my blood flowed in 
his veins. My court shall be his 
home. (Turns toward right, followed 
by Courtrers. Curtain is lowered to 
mark the passing of another hour.) 
- * + 
ScENE 38 

Sertine: The same, an hour later. 

Ar Rise: The stage is empty. From off 
left, the sound of ringing bells is heard 
from the distance. Then from rear 
right come footfalls and the sound of 
rustling leaves, and Lavy BELISANDE, 
leaning on the Knicut’s arm, comes 
in, sobbing. They pause near right. 

Lapy Bewisanpe (Turns to Knicut): 
Then you feel that we must give up 
hope of finding Ursine. 

Knicut (Gently): Just for today, until 
help can be found. I showed you the 
very spot where the bear vanished. 

Lapy Be.isanpe (Nods): Yes, the ra- 
vine, where all the ledges were — and 
the caves. My poor baby. 

Knicut (Trying to comfort her): But 
remember, the bear still carried 
him with greatest care, not as a mor- 
sel to devour later. More as if Ursine 
were her own prized cub. 

Lapy Bewisanne (Takes a few steps, 
then pauses): You are right. We must 
hurry on to Pepin’s court. He will 
send out a searching party with you. 

Knigut (Going toward tree stump): 
Yes, I'll leave you and the other babe 
under King Pepin’s protection, and 
hurry back. Now — Valentine — 
(Stoops to pick him up, and finds 
that the tree stump is empty.) Oh — 
my Lady! 

Lapy Be.isanpE (Running to stump, 
then horrified): But he’s not here! 
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Both babes are lost. (Sinks down 
upon stump, sobbing.) Oh — oh — 
Knicut (Paces back and forth, looking 
for clues): There is no sign— no 
footprints, no clue at all. (Goes to 
right, looking at ground, with his back 
to center. MOnsTER enters from left, 
and stands unobserved.) But yes — 
the leaves here do show traces — 
Someone has been here. (Turns, and 
sees Monster, draws his sword, and 

sternly) Who are you, sir? 

Lapy Beisanve (Turns quickly, then 
rises, and takes a few steps nearer 
Monster): Oh, sir, my baby, was it 
you who took my baby? 

Monster (Gruffly to Kniaut): Do you 
dare to ask me who I am? Tell me 
instead who you are, and what you’re 
doing in my domain. 

Knicat (Sturdily): In your domain? 
This Forest of Artois is owned by 
the King of France. 

Monster (Pulling out his sword): May- 
hap so it is thought by many people. 
But this forest here is mine. I am the 
Lord of the Castle of Bells. (Points 
out left.) A little distance off — and 
hidden — but all this region is under 
my control. 

Lapy Beuisanpe (Coming forward): 
Then, sir, perhaps you'll be so good — 
Will you give help to those in great 
distress? My little sons are lost. 

Monster (With cruel laughter): Ho — 
Ho — the lady’s asking me to find 
her babies. 

Knicut (Placing himself in front of 
Lapy BrLisanDE): Since you seem 
unwilling to render help, then I ask 
only for safe conduct through these 
woods for the Lady and myself. 

Monster (Laughing again): Ay, I'll 











grant that — Ho— ho — safe con- 
duct to my castle for both of you. 
Come, I will lead you there. 

Knicut (With decision): Not to your 
castle, sir. Our destination is the 
Court of France. 

Lapy Be.isanpe (With dignity): My 
brother, sir, is Pepin, the King of 
France. We go to seek him. 

Monster (Menacing): No, by my 
faith, you shall not go to Pepin — 
but to me. I'll give you welcome at 
the Castle of Bells. 

Knicut (Quickly): Impossible. There 
is urgent need. The lady must reach 
King Pepin with no delay. 

Monster (With anger): No invitations 
that I give are ever rejected. Death 
is the penalty for that. (Presses 
Knicut toward right with sword 
thrusts, which the Knicut parries un- 
successfully.) And death shall now be 
yours. (Monster and KniGut go out 
right, from which come the sounds of 
the combat.) 

Lapy Bewisanpe (Stands watching, 
then, as if seeing that the Knicut has 
been vanquished, she turns and sinks 
down upon tree stump in despair): 
Oh, oh! 

Monster (Entering, sheathing his 
sword): Come now, my lady. You 
are my prisoner. Until such time as I 
have need to ransom you, I'll hold 
you captive, safe, unharmed, re- 
spected. 

Lapy Beisanpe (Clasping her hands): 
Oh, set me free at once! Any sum you 
ask as ransom shall be paid you. 

Monster (Laughing): Ha-ha. Just now 
my coffer’s full of gold. I have no 
need of any more at present. No. I 
shall keep you for a rainy day. 
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When I’m in need of further treas- 
ure. Then I will plan your ransom. 
(Takes Lavy Bevisanve by the arm, 
and pulls her toward left first.) Now 
to my castle. (They go out left.) 

Monster’s Voice (Out left): To the 
Castle of Bells. (After a half minute’s 
interval, from the left, there sounds 
the ringing of bells.) 

CURTAIN 
* * . 
ScENE 4 

Serrine: The same, twenty years later. 

At Rise: Kine Peptn and VALENTINE, 
now a youth of twenty, are standing 
rear of center, looking at the tree 
stump. 

KinG Pepin (Pointing to the tree stump): 
Yes, Valentine, ’twas there, right in 
the tree stump. You were lying 
there, a new-born babe, here in this 
deep, dense forest. 

VALENTINE (Looks at the stump, then 
all around the woods): And was 
there no sign, no trace of anyone 
about? Where was my mother? 

Kine Pepin (Shaking his head): There 
was no one. We called and shouted, 
but no answer came. 

VALENTINE (Slowly): And so you had 
me reared at court with every care a 
father could bestow. Oh, I am grate- 
ful, sir. I am, indeed. But now, you’ve 
dubbed me knight, I often wonder 
about my lineage, about what crest 
is mine to bear by right. Is there no 
clue at all? 

Kino Peptn (Pulling a pouch from his 
belt): These I have kept to give you. 
The only clues are these (Unfolding 
the veil of gold tissue and the scarlet 
scarf): Your swaddling clothes, and 
wrap. And then, this silver pin held 





everything secure. 

VALENTINE (Eagerly, holding them up): 
My mother’s! Think, sir, they must 
have been my mother’s. They shall 
serve me in the place of any crest. 
(Knots the veil and scarf together, and 
pins them to his left shoulder.) A 
badge. My mother’s favor. Ah, thank 
you sir. 

Kine Pepin (Nods): Would that your 
mother could see her son a knight. 
She would be happy and proud. 

VALENTINE (Quickly): Happy that you, 
the King of France, have thought me 
worthy to be made a knight. But 
what pride could she feel when as 
yet, I have performed no deed of 
valor. Oh, sir, I ask again, I want a 
quest to show my gratitude for all the 
care you've given me my life long. 
Is there not some service I could 
render you? A venture that would 
prove my courage and devotion? 

KinG Peptn (Sighs): There is that mat- 
ter of my sister’s disappearance. 

VALENTINE (Eagerly): The Lady Beli- 
sande. Yes, yes, I know. Each year 
come messengers from Greece, ask- 
ing if she’s been found. 

Kine Peptn (Sighs again): Yes. Just 
last week the Emperor sent word 
again, still hoping to have news of 
Belisande. The grief he felt when 
first he lost her does not lessen. He 
lives just like a hermit, mourning her. 
In fact, next year he plans to come 
himself to seek her. But there’s no 
hope. 

VALENTINE (Gravely): Shall I make at- 
tempt to find the Lady Belisande? 
Kine Pepin (Sadly): No, no. It can’t 
be done. So many years have passed. 
Full twenty years since she was lost. 


But there is this — a quest extraor- 
dinary, most difficult, perhaps im- 
possible. 

VALENTINE (With fervor): Ah, sir, 
that’s what I want. A venture that 
is hard, and full of danger. 

Kino Pepin (Nods): Then, listen well. 
It’s been reported to me that here in 
Artois Forest, there is a savage boy. 
Just like a bear he is. With bears he 
lives and feeds. He roams at large, a 
menace to the whole region. 

VALENTINE (With his hand on his 
sword): Shall I go in pursuit of him, 
and end his life? 

Kine Pepin (Quickly): No. Many there 
are whom I could send to hunt him 
down and kill him. But he’s no wild 
beast. He’s Auman. I want him 
tamed, and taught humanity. Do 
you dare undertake this venture? 

VALENTINE (Doubtfully): I can but try, 
and do my best. But, sir, I feel un- 
certain of success. How shall I go 
about so strange a quest? 

Kineo Pepin (Going towards rear right, 
and pointing out): There, over there, 
among those ledges. Seek out a cave, 
and make your quarters there. Then 
find the savage boy, and make him 
captive. Then gradually, with pa- 
tience, gain his regard, his trust. 
The rest I’ll leave to you. 

VALENTINE (Sighing): Ah, sir, I'll try, 
as I have said. But I am not sure I 
can succeed. 

Kine Pepin (Coming back to tree stump): 
And here, every week I'll send mes- 
sengers. They'll take provisions to 
you and everything you may need. 
I'll give you a whole year to bring 
this savage to grace. Then I will 
come myself to see how you have 
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fared. 

VALENTINE (Bowing): Ah, sir, I'll do 
my best. 

CURTAIN 
- * . 
SceNneE 5 

Sertinc: The same, one year later. 

Art Rise: First Courrier comes in from 
right, carrying a basket of provisions 
and fruit. Seconp CourtiER follows 
him, carrying bright green hose, a coat of 
mail, shoes with long pointed toes, and 
a hat with green feather, bundled into a 
green cape. They stand in center, look- 
ing all about. 

First Courtier (Putting down the bas- 
ket beside the tree stump, then turning 
to his companion) : Each week it’s been 
like this the whole past year. We 
come here laden just like pack-horses. 

Seconp Courtier (Sounding his horn): 
But today’s the last time. Next week 
the King will come himself. The year 
is up next week. The King is coming 
to see. 

First Courtier (Nodding): Oh, it’s 
extraordinary. Sir Valentine’s achieve- 
ment. To take captive, then to 
teach, to civilize. Until last week — 
amazing. “The full accoutre- 
ment to clothe a squire,” Sir Valen- 
tine demanded. That clearly means 
the savage boy is tamed and ready 
for court. 

Seconp Courtier (Laying down his 
bundle carefully): Well, everything is 
here. The King has never failed to 
answer each request. 

VALENTINE (Entering from rear right): 
Greetings and welcome. (Points to 
basket and bundle): And my thanks 
for those. 

First Courtier (Bows): All the provi- 
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sions for the coming week. 

Seconp Courtier (Bows): And the 
equipment, the clothing and the 
arms for outfitting a squire. 

VALENTINE (Nodding): Will you thank 
the King? And tell him that all is 
well, that next week I am ready to 
present to him my quest, fulfilled. 

Frest Courtier (Eagerly): Is that 
really true? All these past months 
we’ve never had even a glimpse. To- 
day can’t you change your ruling? 

Seconp Courtier (Breaking in): Won't 
you summon the savage boy here, 
and let us see him? 

VALENTINE (With decision): No. I am 
sorry. No. Still one more week is 
needed for final touches. And I beg 
you. Do not allude to one who is my 
squire in such terms as you used. 

Seconp Courtier (Surprised): Why, a 
savage, reared among bears. Does he 
claim a name? And by what right? 

VALENTINE (Gravely): By perfect right. 
I gave it to him. I chose it carefully. 
Ursinus is the Latin for bear. Ursine 
I chose to be his name. Ursine he shall 
be called. 

Frrest Courtier (Nods): Well — King 
Pepin is growing more and more im- 
patient to see this marvel, Ursine. 

VALENTINE (Quickly): In one week 
more. Then he will be ready. Can’t 
you see how it has been? When I 
first captured him, he was so wild I 
had to keep him chained. I dared not 
risk the presence of strangers. 

Seconp Courtier (Interrupting): But 
that was months ago. And you have 
told us how quick he was in learning 
gentle ways. Surely there is no 
longer need for this seclusion. 

VALENTINE (Pacing back and forth in 





thought): Just one week more. Then 
Ursine can meet the world on equal 
footing. Oh, can’t you see how hard 
it’s been on Ursine? To learn to 
speak, to dress, to master every- 
thing at once, that twenty years of 
careful up-bringing taught me. 

First Courtier (Gently): Yes, we do 
see. Still everyone, the King, the 
courtiers and everyone — It’s hard 
to summon patience. But till next 
week — good-bye. (Goes out right.) 

Seconp Courtier (Following): Good- 
bye, Sir Valentine. 

VALENTINE (Calling after them): Good- 
bye until next week. 

Ursine (Rising suddenly from behind 
the boulder, calls softly): Oh, Valen- 
tine. 

VALENTINE (Turning, sharply): What, 
Ursine, have you been hiding there 
behind the rock? 

Ursine (Nodding): Yes. No one could 
see me, but I could hear. I heard 
every word. 

VALENTINE (Sternly): Listen, Ursine, 
and remember always: To hide and 
overhear words spoken by others is 
behavior unworthy of a knight. No 
one must ever listen when those who 
speak do not know he’s there. Is 
that quite clear? 

Ursine (Intently): Yes, Valentine, 
quite clear. I’ll not forget. But there 
is so much to being a knight. So 
many things to do, so many not to do. 

VALENTINE (Sighing): I teach and 
teach you. Yet always still something 
more comes up. 

Ursine (Nods): There was something I 
heard you speak of a little while ago. 
Will you explain? What is a quest 
fulfilled? 
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VALENTINE (Earnestly): Ah, that’s im- 
portant. It’s like this. Suppose there 
is some wrong. Seeking to put it 
right is called a quest. When that’s 
accomplished, then the quest’s ful- 
filled. 

Ursine (Slowly): Yes, I see. When I 
roamed wild, lived like a savage, 
then you came and taught me every- 
thing a knight should know. Was I a 
quest? 

VALENTINE (Putting his hand on Ur- 
SINE’S shoulder): Yes, you were my 
first quest. And now you are my 
squire. And, but for a few details, 
you're ready for knighthood. Really, 
if I do say it myself, a quest most 
splendidly fulfilled. I shall be so 
proud to show you to the King. 

Ursine (With spirit): But can’t you see 
how I will feel, being shown off, just 
like a tamed wild beast. I shall hate 
it. Oh, Valentine, isn’t there some 
greater deed to undertake? Some 
other service that will please the 
King? Then my being no longer sav- 
age, won’t get so much attention. 

VALENTINE (Appalled): Of course I 
see. Oh, do forgive me, Ursine. Yes, 
I must undertake another quest 
straightway, and have it finished be- 
fore the King comes here. 

Ursin (Thoughtfully) : You’ve told me 
that long years ago, the King’s own 
sister vanished. 

VALENTINE (With enthusiasm): The 
Lady Belisande! Yes — yes. If we 
could find Lady Belisande! Impossi- 
ble, so the King said. But, Ursine, 
with your help, we will find Lady 
Belisande! 

UrsineE (Nods): She may not be far off. 
There is a castle (Points left first) con- 











cealed in those deep woods. You 
could not find it. Nor could any man. 
But I, with my special knowledge of 
woodcraft, can lead you there. 
VALENTINE (Eagerly): She must have 
been imprisoned somewhere. For 
there were never any traces left, or 
clues. It might be there. Oh, Ursine, 
I feel sure we'll find her there. 
Ursine (Drawing his rapier): Then, 
follow me. (Goes out left. VALENTINE, 
with drawn sword follows him. An in- 
terval of half a minute elapses; then, 
from off left, is heard the pealing of 
bells.) 
CURTAIN 


* * * 


ScENE 6 
Sertine: The same, a week later. 
At Rise: Two HeRaps come in from 
left, blowing a fanfare on their bugles. 
Kine Pepin follows, holding the arm 


of the Emperor oF Greece. They 
proceed to the front of tree stump, 
where they stop. First and SEconD 
Courtiers (and as many more cour- 
tiers as desired) enter, and stand at 
right and left. 

Kiyc Pepin (Looking about): Now, 
presently, you'll see the marvel that 
I told you of. In far-off Greece, nay, 
even in the whole world, I doubt if 
there has been a quest to equal this. 

Emperor (Dubious): Savage, reared 
with bears. It seems impossible that 
one short year has made him human — 

Kine Perry (Nods): It seems beyond 
belief, I do admit. But messages 
have come from Valentine, saying 
that he is ready to present him. 

Emperor (Breaking in): I’m growing 
more and more impatient. 

Kino Peptn (Nods): And so am I. (To 
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Heratps) Sound again. (HeRaps 
again blow a fanfare, and then Vat- 
ENTINE and Ursine enter from right, 
come forward to K1inc Perr.) 

VALENTINE (Bowing): Your Majesty, 
may I present my squire, Ursine? 
(UrsinE makes a deep bow.) 

Courtiers (Pressing forward, ad lib.): 
Oh, marvellous! Such courtly bearing. 
Can it be? Was he once savage? 

Kine Pepin (Amazed, looking at Ur- 
SINE, then at VALENTINE): Why, Val- 
entine, you simply cannot mean that 
this is —? 

VALENTINE (Quickly): My squire, Ur- 
sine. 

Emperor (70 Kine Peptn): Of course. 
This squire is not the boy you de- 
scribed. His knightly bearing, his 
courteousness of manner, both prove 
he comes from highest lineage. 
(Looking at Urstne carefully.) Why, 
I'd wager, he comes from royal lin- 
eage. Surely he is not — 

Urstne (Angrily): The tamed bear you 
expected. (Courtiers draw back, 
shocked.) 

VALENTINE (Scandalized): Hush, Ur- 
sine. How did I tell you to address 
Royalty? 

Ursine (Sighs, nods to VALENTINE, and 
makes another low bow): Your serv- 
ant, sir. 

VALENTINE (Bowing): My squire, Ur- 
sine. 

Kine Peptn (Still observing Urnsine 
intently): Your quest fulfilled, mag- 
nificently. 

VALENTINE (Quickly): Your Majesty, I 
beg. I do not present Ursine as a 
completed quest. He is my squire and 
friend. But he and I together, we 
have completed a really great quest. 








Let us show you. Will you command 
the Heralds to sound their trumpets 
again? 

Kino Pepin (Surprised): Why, Valen- 
tine. The quest you have completed 
with more success than I dreamed 
possible. Still — (Nods to Heraps 
who sound another fanfare. VALEN- 
TINE and Ursine go back to rear right 
to meet Lavy BELISANDE, who enters 
from rear right, and lead her to Kina 
Pepin.) 

VALENTINE (Bowing): The Lady Beli- 
sande. 

Courtiers (Surging forward, ad lib.): 
The Lady Belisande. The Lady Beli- 
sande. 

Kine Pepin (With uplifted arms): Oh, 
Belisande, my own dear sister! 

Emperor (Embracing BeLisanpe): Ah, 
Belisande, at last! Will you forgive 
me? 

BELISANDE (Giving a hand to Kine 
Pepin and Emperor): After the long 
years I was held captive, to see you 
both again. 

Emperor (Eagerly): Can you forgive 
my great injustice, the wrong I did 
you? 

BeLisaNDE (Smiling): Oh, my dear 
husband, yes. 

Kine Pepin (Still looking at Beui- 
SANDE, absorbed): A day of marvels. 
Truly a day of marvels. 

BELISANDE (Quickly) : But yet, you still 
don’t know. There are more marvels. 
(Points to VALENTINE and UrsIne.) 
You never saw our sons. Now, look 
at them. 

Emperor (Astonished): What — sons? 
You mean — sons— are these our 
sons? 

BELISANDE (Nods): Yes, our twin sons, 
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born here in this forest, and then lost. 
I thought my heart would break. 

Emperor (Looking at VALENTINE and 
Urstne with great care): Ah, Valen- 
tine. Yes, I can see. He is like you. 
His hair is just like yours. 

BELISANDE (Lays her hand on Urstne’s 
shoulder): And Ursine — dark, just 
like you. A perfect image of you. 

Emperor (Observes Urstne still more 
intently): Yes, there is a clear re- 
semblance. (Jo Kine Perr) Don’t 
you recall? The first moment I laid 
eyes on him, I felt his blood was 
royal. 

BELISANDE (Turning Urstne’s head to 
display the birthmark on his neck): He 
even bears your rose-shaped birth- 
mark. 

Emperor (Putting his hand to his own 
birthmark) : The badge that keeps re- 
curring in every generation of my 
line. 

Beuisanpe (Turning, and touching 
VALENTINE’S shoulder): And this 
badge, this golden veil and scarlet 
scarf, held by this silver pin, are 
Valentine’s from me. My own ap- 
parel, in which I clothed him when 
he was first born. 

Kine Perirn (Amazed, then with tri- 
umph): I was right. I always felt 
that he was drawn to me, as I to him, 
with some most special bond. It’s 
proved, the bond of kinship. (Turn- 
ing to Bevisanpe.) But Belisande, 
how did it happen? Why was my 
nephew left alone, a little helpless 
babe? Alone, unprotected, here, in 
this wild, dense forest? 

BELISANDE (Covering her eyes with her 
hands as she recalls the tragedy): Oh, 
it was terrible! I did not think such 



































































































































































































grief could be. 

Emperor (Gently, taking her hand): We 
long to know what happened. 

BELISANDE (Controlling her emotion, 
points to foot of tree at left): There I 
was lying beneath that very tree, 
resting to gather strength for the re- 
maining distance to Pepin’s court. 
The good, kind Knight, my escort, 
made cradles for the babies (Points to 
tree stump), here, and (Points to 
boulder) here. 

Kine Pep (Eagerly): Yes, Belisande. 
What then? 

BELISANDE (Quietly): The babes were 
sleeping sweetly, as if in their own 
home. 

Emperor (Groaning): Where, but for 
my cursed hot temper and bad judg- 
ment, they should have been. 

BevisaNDE (Gently): Never allude to 
that. Let’s both forget. 

Emperor (Kisses Bevisanpe’s hand): 
Ah, thanks, Belisande. And then 
what happened? 

BELISANDE (Pointing to boulder): Then 
suddenly, I saw a bear, leaning down 
over Ursine. The bear snatched Ur- 
sine and made off with him. It was 
dreadful. The Knight ran after him, 
to get him back. And I left Valentine, 
to follow and see. I felt I had to go 
and see — 

Kine Pepin (Eagerly): It must have 
been soon after that that I found 
Valentine, lying all alone. I tried to 
find the mother, but in vain. So then, 
I carried him home to my court. 

VALENTINE (Nods): Where, sir, you 
reared me with all a father’s care. 

Emperor (Anziously): But Ursine — 

BeLIsaANDE (Sighing): There was no 


trace of Ursine. The bear went on 
and on, deep in the forest. And then, 
among some ledges, disappeared. At 
last we came back, here. And Valen- 
tine had vanished. There was no 
trace of either of my sons. 

Emperor (Deeply moved): My poor, 
poor wife. 

Kine Pepin (Sadly): Poor Belisande. 

BELISANDE (Nodding): Then, when I 
felt such grief, as if I could not live, 
still more misfortune came. From 
there (Points left first) appeared a 
Monster. He slew the Knight who 
fought for my defense, and took me 
as a captive. 

Kine Pepin (Astounded): What! Im- 
prisoned by a Monster, here in 
France, these twenty years! 

Be.isaNnpDE (Nods): Until this very 
week (Turns to VALENTINE and Ur- 
SINE.) when my two sons came to my 
rescue. 

VALENTINE (Nodding): Yes, Ursine and 
I together. Ursine discovered her 
prison. Then, with his help, I killed 
the Monster. (Raising BeLisanpE’s 
hand.) The Lady Belisande — she is 
our quest fulfilled. 

Kine Pepin (Fervently): The greatest 
service ever rendered me. 

Emperor (Taking Bevisanpe’s other 
hand): Ah, Belisande. (Lays his other 
hand on Urstne’s shoulder.) And my 
sons — (Nods to VALENTINE) Valen- 
tine (Smiles at Unstne) and Ursine. 

Courtiers (Pressing forward with 
cheers): The Lady Belisande, the 
Emperor, the King of France, and 
Valentine and Ursine! 
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Johnnie Jump Up 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 

JOHNNIE Wrist Watcu 

MOTHER Kircnen CLock 

AvarM CLock GRANDFATHER CLOCK 

SertinG: A boy’s bedroom. 

Ar Rise: JoHNNIE is asleep in the bed 
with quilts and blankets pulled around 
his neck, and they hang low from the 
downstage side of the bed, all the way 
to the floor. After a moment the alarm 
clock goes off. (For the sound of the 
alarm, another clock should be back- 
stage so that the alarm can be turned 
on and off at cue.) 

JOHNNIE (As the alarm clock continues): 
Oh, keep still, can’t you? (He pulls 
the covers over his head as the clock 
stops ringing.) 

Moruer (Off. Calling): Johnnie — 
Johnnie! (He doesn’t answer, and 
MorueEr comes in right.) 

Moruer: Johnnie — Johnnie. 

JOHNNIE (Raising his head): Yes, Mom? 

Moruer: You'll have to get up, dear 
— it’s nearly & quarter to eight. 

JounnieE: Oh, I’m so sleepy. 

Morner (She comes closer): Please, 
dear, jump up now. You don’t want 
to be late. It’s such a bad habit to 
get into, 

Jounnig (Yawning): All right, Mom. 

Morner (Ae she leaves): Breakfast will 
be ready in a few minutes. (Jownnie 
snuggles down again, and the clock 
starts to ring, since it is the hind of 
an alarm clock that repeats.) 
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JOHNNIE (For a few moments he takes 
no notice. Then he reaches over and 
grabs the clock): Can’t you let a fel- 
low sleep? (He throws it under the bed 
and the ringing stops. After a moment, 
a voice is heard from under the bed.) 
Autarm Ciock (From under the bed): 
You can’t do this to me. (JoHNNIE 
looks startled. He lifts his head up and 
peers around the room, then relaxes on 
the pillow again.) 
AtarM Crock (Still from under bed): 
You can’t do this to me, I say. 
JoHNNIE: Who said that? 
Avarm Crock: I did. (He crawls out 
from under the bed on the downstage 
side). 
JounniE (Staring): Who—who are 
you? 
Atarm Cxiock (Standing at the foot of 
the bed): I’m your Alarm Clock — 
ting-a-ling — 

Every day I ring and ring — 

You don’t wake up so I ring some 
more 

But then you throw me on the floor! 

Jounnte: Oh, I know, but — 

Atarw Crock (Angrily): Well, I won't 
stand for it, do you hear? You can't 
silence me like that when I'm just 
trying to do my duty. (Hoarsely) It's 
my job to get people places on time, 
and if you won't pay attention te 
— 

Jounnie: You've got an old raapy 
voiwe 





